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BrortHeR ANGLERS, 
T the particular requeſt of Teveral gen- 
tlemen, I have written the following 
Treatiſe on Angling, in order to inſtruct our 
younger brethren in the ſo much defired Art 
of Paſte and Fly-fiſhing, and both in the moſt 
curious manner. If they do but follow the 
method I have here ſet down exaCtly, they 
will be expert artiſts in a ſhort time; fo that, 
either in Winter or Summer, they may take, 
at times, a good diſh of ſiſh. There are like- 
wite ſo many anglers deficient-in the true man- 
ner of catching fiſh, eſpecially in the New 
River, and in moſt rivers elſewhere in Eng- 
land, that, for want of ſuch judgment, they 
go home with little or no ſport ; and. then ſel- 


dom care to follow the diverſion any longer, 


2zing angry with the poor innocent fiſh, for 
not biceing at their bad tackle and worſe method 
of alluring them: and indeed, it is no wonder 
they have ſuch bad ſucceſs, when the intire rea- 
ſon of it proceeds fron their want of better 
(kill. For about thirty years I have followed 


the method J here give directions in: if there- 


fore any one ſhould chuſe to be better 
A 3 | informed 


| PR.EFT ACE 
informed, wiſhing to be experienced in this 
molt pleaſinc and moſt innocent diverſion, Jet 
him obſerve to an exactneſs all that is ſet down 
in this book, and he will find in the end his 
expectations. anſwered, 1 do not write this 
Tract to inform thoſe who are artiſts already, 
but thoſe only, who deſire to be informed, and 
actually want ſach inſtructions. As for critic 
and ill-natured conceited men, let them lay 
aſide this book, as not being intended for ſuch ; 
though, indeed, ſome old artifts may find 
many things in the ſequel which may prove 
not only uſeful, but entirely new to them, and 
what they never thought of before. Still 1 
doubt not but my obſervations will meet with 
ſome carping men: if fo, 1 defpife ſuch. 
What I have here laid down is grounded on 
my own experience, and not borrowed from 
beoks; neither have I confalted any man in 
the whole Tract. Whatever errors may there- 
fore be found in it, I hope will ſtand excuſed, 


no man being infallible nor free from miſtakes 
and cenſure. So wiſhing you more pleature 


in reading than J have had in compiling it; 
wiſhing allo that all health and napptocis y 
attend you; I remain, 
BROTHER PrecaTtoOR, 
| Your very humble ſervant, - 
| RA. 
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„ 1. 
Mating of Whipping Rods. 


HE fitteſt kinds of wood for this purpoſe 
are the Haze}, Black-Thorn and White- 
Thorn, which muſt be gathered about the 
end of December, when the ſap is gone down 
and properly condenſed. With a ſharp knife 
cat off all the twigs and knots, while the 
wood is yet green, and fcrape off the bark 
from the Black and White-Thorn, with the 
back of your knife ; but obſerve that the bark 
of the Hazel mutt be left on. Having thus 
far prepared your wood, place it in a chunney 
corner, where a conſtant fire is kept, aud there 
| let 


ler it remain for the ſpace of a week. 


$ ' COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING» 
When 
it is ſufficiently diicd, rub thoſe parts from 
which you cnt the twigs and knots with a ſand- 
ſtone or a fine file, till you have made the 
whole ſmooth and even. You muſt be parti- 
cularly careful that the pieces are perfectly 
ſtraight, and, if they ſhovld not be ſo natu- 
rally, they may be made ſo by heating them 
for ſome time over a flow charcoal fire, and 
placing them afterwards in a thick board with 
holes in it, ſuch as we fee in the cane-ſhops : 


the ſeveral joints, alſo, muſt be made to tally 


exactly with each other. The rod is uſually 
formed of three joints, diſtingniſhed by the 
names of the butt or ſtock (which is the largeſt 
and is held in the hand) the widdle-piece and 
the top : the length-of the rod depends wholly 
upon that of the line; but I commonly uſe 
one, of whica the three joints are cach about 
a yard long, and may, conſequently be con- 
cenled under my coat when I am fo inclined. 
With rod of this ſize I can throw or deliver 
a line twelve or fourteen Fards long, which is 
a ſuffieient length for the New River or any 
other river of which T have knowledge. The 
joints muſt be fitted to eaen oiber, being pre- 
viouſly cut for that purpoſe, the butt to the 


levg: h of about inree inches, and the other 


ty o 
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wo each proportionably leſs, from the ſmalleſt 
nd; and they muſt be faſtened together with 


10emaker's wax, and then tied over with 


bread doubly waxed with the ſame, or, if in 
he winter, with goed bees-wax ; remembering 


hat the thread which faſtens the butt to the 
idelle- piece muſt be ſtronger in proportion 


han the reſt. To the end of the top-joint fit 

piece of white whale-bone, which you muſt 
bind to it with fine (ilk, waxed as above. In- 
tead of a loop of hair, uſe one of braſs wire, 
nd yon will then never be in danger of your 
ine looſening from the rod. According to 
he length of the line you fiſh with, your rod 
nuſt be either more or leſs taper. Belides 
he woods mentioned at the beginning of this 


rticle, Hawthorn and Elm, (the young ſhoots 


f each kind of wood ate to be preferred) 


ake good tops, and the Crab-tree is excel- 


ntly adapted to the making of butts, Sticks 
f a proper length, and in every reſpect fit 
r wakipg rods, are at all tins to be met 
ith in the ſhops of thoſe who ſell canes, 


8 
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o HA P. II. 


In what manner to make a curious ſort of F: nole 
haired lines; with various een, co 
cerniug talks and [hots 


9 


HORSE-HAIR, either from the mane ff, 
tail, and Goat's-hair beſt anſwer this purpoſ- 8 
They ſhould be of a white or pale dun colouhq 
exceeding fine, tranſparent, perfectly rount 

and free from knots. To judge of the gooFhe« 
neſs of the hair, you muſt ftretch it gent, 
toits full length; but remember to avoid the tqhq 


common practice of wetting it; as a rotte ay 


hair when wetted, will frequently bear ftretciif;; 
ing with one of the beſt quality, The hogle 
is to be fixed to the ſmall end of the had 
with a piece of fine waxed Belladine ſilk ; bu 
when you are become a thorough proficient Þa{ 


the method of faſtening it on, yon ſhouſhic| 


make uſe of a hair inſtead of filk, which kt | 
apt to rot in the water; a learner ſhould alf a 
chuſe a large hook and thick line for this puſfon, 


poſe, in preference to thoſe of a ſmaller aii v 


finer ſize. Hold the hook in your left hanſ 1 
with the bent part between your fore finger ain 
thumb, and the end of your line lying exache 
un 


id 
EY q 
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nder the ſhank part: then paſs the filk ſe> 


eral times round the line and the hock, be- 


inning at the ſhank and ending near the bent 


ſnglſprt ; and, with what remains of the ſilk, 
; conſpjake a nooſe or ſlip knot, which you. muſt 
ull cloſe to the hook, and then cut off the 


goed end of the line. If you are inclined | 
ne % lengthen your line, you muſt take another 


rpoſſpgle hair, and lay one end of it under the 
oloußd of that to which the hook is fixed, leav- 


ounYso a length of about two or three inches. 


gooqhen, turning the hairs into the form of a 
gelithw or circle, paſs the ends through twice, 
the tohd draw them quite cloſe ; aſter which you 
rottqqay cut off the looſe hair that remains, hut at 


tretproper diſtance from the knots. This is 


e holed the Water Knot, and is the beſt of the 
ie hand for a ſingle-haired line, By this method 
k ; bitu may extend your line to any length you 
cient Eaſe, according to the depth of water. in 

ſhouſhich you propoſe to angle; obſerving always 


hich Fit the hair which is fixed to your rod, though 


1d alf a certain degree of finenefs, muſt ſtill be 
ais pufongęr than any of the others. When you 
ler aÞ with paſte, the diſtance between the float 
ft banfjd the end of your rod muſt not be more 
ger ain twelve inches, to enable you to ſtrike 
: exaclhe, In ſmall Rivers you may angle with 

nad / b a fine- 
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a fine-haired line; but in ſuch places as a 
infeſted with reeds, or where the fiſh are of 
larger ſize, you muſt uſe the roundeſt a 
ſtrongeſt hairs you can procure ; otherwi 
you will be liable to loſe your line with eve 

bite. He, however, who fiſhes fine, in _ 
the chief art of angling lies, has far the be 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Your ſhot muſt be of 
very ſmall ſize, cleft in the middle, and fix 
to your line at the diſtance of about fix inc 

from the hook: you mult likewiſe rememb 
always to make a nooſe at the 10 85 part 

your line. 


CHAP. W 
Of Floats. 


THESE ſhould be made of duck or wod 
pigeon quills, and may be dyed or not, 
co:ding to your fancy. The compoſition u 
for the purpoſe of dyeing is the duſt of Br 
wood, boiled either in fair water or ur 
which gives them a beautiful red colour. 
fore tie liquor grows cold, you mult throw 
a ſmall piece of roach allum, in order to 
the colour, Cut off the ends of the q 
with gicat care, that your floats may in 


— 
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with the utmoſt exactneſs; and put the ends 
hus cut off one within another, after you 
ave rubbed them thoroughly with warm ſhoe- 

aker's wax. You may likewiſe make plugs 
}f . wood, both for the ſingle and double 
plugged floats ; ; rubbing them over with wax, 
is above, before you fix them in the quills. 
The double-plugged floats are beſt adapted 
or angling in the New River, which 
bounds with Bleak ; a fiſh particularly trou - 
leſome to paſte-fiſhers, by ſnatching off the 
ait befare it reaches the proper depth ; 
ie fingle-plugged float will be of moſt fer- 

e in angling there. The latter of theſe 
batssrequires but one ſhot to be fixed to it; 


ut to the former you mult uſe ſeveral, in pro- 
ortion to its ſize. I have thus inſtructed 
bu, to the beſt of my abilities, in the me- 
od of making your own tackle ; bur, if you 
bald prefer buying it from the ſhops, you 
1] there meet with it in the greateſt variety, 
d of the belt quality. 


"4 
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newer been before treated on. 


THIS fiſh, like the Salmon, is to be found 
in Rivers that communicate with the Sea, and 
like them come to ſpawn in the freſhes, but 
never go further than the tide runs, and return 
to Seain the Summer n:onths, being in ſeaſon 
from November to May, or-longer if the wea- 
ther is cool. They are to be fiſhed for in 
eddies, ſterns of ſhips, lighters, the end of logs, 
and in London at Perry's Dock, Limehouſe, 
Rotherhithe, &c. &c. They very ſeldom ar 


angled for above London or Rocheſter bridges, 


(above bridge, as is termed.) The beſt ti 


for them is an up- tide, till one hour after bighl 
water. Your bait ſhould be pieces of ſmall eels} 
about the ſize of a grey pea, or one of their own 
ſpecies cut in the like manner: Your ling 
ſhould be ſtrong gu-, about fourteen feet, will 
ſix or ſeven hooks on, and fiſh at bottom, thi] 


largeſt being there. 
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CH A IV. 
Containing Es for 1 with Paſte 
and Worms, 


BEFORE I proceed to lay down rules for 
becoming a proficient in this agreeable art, I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve to the young be 
ginner, for whoſe uſe this is particularly cal- 
culated, that he muſt not loſe ſight of thoſe two 
capital requiſites in an angler, patience and 
perſeverance ; nor ſuffer himſelf to be at any 
time diſcouraged by the want of ſucceſs, or 
diſguſted by the good fortune of. thoſe who 
may be manifeſtly his inferiors in ſkill, _ 

The ſeaſon for angling commences in June, 
and the proper hours are. the dawn of day, 
and three o*clock in the afternoon; at 
which times the fiſh in the New River, 
Ponds, and ſmall Rivers, are accuſtomed 
to feed; which places I recommend to 
the learner to make his firſt eſſays in. His 


rod ſhould be from twenty to twenty-four feet 

long, and ſo contrived as to be put into a bag, 

when taken to pieces; both for the conve- 

niency of earriage, and for the ſake of the 

additional ſtrength of the joints, 
B 2 


It ſhould be 
perfectly 
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perfectly ftraight, ſufficiently, but not too 
taper, and not top heavy: the butt ſhould be 
of Dogwood, and the other joints of White 
Cane, unſtained, with two or three tops of 
the ſame wood, and one top thicker than the 
reſt, and firengthened | in different parts with 
White Whalebone, which is tougher and leſs 
Þrittle than the Black: the flendereft tops are 
to be uſed in angling for Reach, and thoſe of 
the largeſt ſort for Perch, Carp, Chubb, or 
any fiſh of a ſimilar ſize; but when you fiſh 
in ſmall Rivers, you will find a rod con- 


_ Jiſting of three joints only to be of a ſuffi- 


cient length. Having firſt waſhed your hands, 
you may proceed to make your paſte in the 
following manner: Take the crumb of a roll, 
one day old; ſoak it in warm water, or milk, 

till it is thoroughly moiſtened ; then, having 


Preſſed out all the liquor, knead it with your 
thumb into a proper confiſtence, neither too 


ſtiff nor too moiſt: to this you may add a 
ſmall quantity of mild Cheſhire cheeſe, finely 
grated, For this purpoſe warm water is pre- 
ferable to cold; as it gives the paſts a better 
conſiſtence, and cauſes it to ſtick the more 
firmly to the hook. A uſeful paſte may alſo 
be made, according to the foregoing direc- 


tions, with the beſt white houſehold bread ; 


omittin 8 
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omitting the cheeſe, if yon chance to have 
any antipathy to that kind of food. Naples 
Biſcuit likewiſe makes a very good paſte, 
You muſt provide yourſelf with a good quan- 
tity of crumb of bread for gronnd-bait, which, 
after being well chewed, you muſt. throw into 


the water, in very ſmall bits, every two or 
three minutes ; 


otherwiſe you may overfeed 
the fiſh, and ſo have bat little ſport, A 
weſterly, or a ſonth-weſterly wind is the moſt 


favourable to anglers ; and this circumſtance ' 


muſt be ſtrictly attended to in the winter ſeas» 
ſon, although in ſummer it is of little or no 


conſequence ta your ſport from what part of 
the compaſs the wina may chance to hlow, 


As ſoon as day-light appears, repair to your 
poſt; and having. plumbed your depth, to 
within half an inch or one inch of the bottom, 


of which you will be enabled to judge by 


your float's ſinking wholly under water to the 
above depth, you my then bait your hook 


with a very ſmall bit of paſte, and begin to 


angle: making uſe of the whole length of 
your rod: it will be preper to furnith your- 
ſelf with two plummets, leſt by any accident 
you ſhould lofe one of them. You muſt alſo 
obſerve to keep the moſt profound ſilence 


whilſt angling, as vou will ctherwiſe greatly 


B 3 — hinder 
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hinder your ſucceſs. Throw in three or four 
lumps of your ground-bait exactly on the ſpot 
where you plumbed your depth ; firſt chewing 
it to a proper conſiſtence. When you obſerve 
your float either to ſink, to mount higher than 
ordinary, or to fall ideways on the ſurface of 
the water, in any of theſe caſes you may con- 
clude that you have a bite, and muſt ſtrike 
ſmartly, or, with a quick motion of your 
wriſt only. In fiſhing for Bleak, you muſt 
uſe a ſmall line, ſingle- plugged float, and a 
louſe-hook ; but not one of the ſmalleſt ſize : 
the moſt proper depth is from twelve to ſix- 
teen inches below the ſuriace, For Roach- 
fiſhing a larger line is required, with float and 
hook proportionable. Having hooked either 
a Roach, Chub, Dace, or any other fiſh of a 
like ſize, inſtantly raiſe the top of your rod 
nearly to a perpendicular, at the ſame time 
inclining the butt-end gently towards the 
ground, but without touching it. Be not too 
much in a hurry to ſee your fiſh, but keep 
him under the bow or bent of the top of your 
rod, play him deep, and, when he is wearied 
and ſpent, he will riſe of himſelf to the ſur- 
face, lying flat on his fide ; and may thus be 
eaſily taken out, either with a landing-net-or 
with your hand, By a proper attention to 
theſe 
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theſe rules, you may drows, in the language 
of anglers, the largeſt Roach, Dace, or 


Chubb. Obſerve that the ſort of ground- -bait 
to be uſed in rapid and deep waters is different 


from that already deſcribed, and is to be made 
with ſlices of bread Waſeientty ſo:ked in warm 


water, which ſhould afterwards be preſſed out 


of it, and as much bran or pollard muſt be 
mixed with the bread as will make the whole 
of a proper ſtiffneſs. 


ſize, to prevent its being carried away by the 
ſtream when it reaches the bottom : ſome add 


clay to it when they angle in the Thames, or 


in any cther water which has a ſtrong current. 
Graves, an article ſold by the tallow-chandlers, 
is alſo a favourite ground-bait with ſome per- 
fons ; but I never uſed it, except when angl- 
ing for Barbel. To take theſe fiſh, you muſt 
have a very ſtrong rod and line, with a bullet 
at the end, and a large hook, well-bearded, 
and baited with a good ſizeable lob-worm, or 
a lump of gentles: the line ſhould he made 
of three hairs neatly twiſted together, and 
whipped with a piece of waxed fiik; and a 
hook of the right Kirby kind, full- ſized, whet- 
ted quite ſharp at the point, and faſtened to 
the end of the line either with a ſtrong ſingle 

hair, 


In every piece of this 
bait which you uſe put a ſtone of a proper 
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20 COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING» 
hair, or a fine link of ſilk-worm gut, or Turs 
key graſs. Theſe fifh are frequently taken 


the parts contiguous. to London Bridge, In 
this part of the Thames, if you angle for 


large Roach or Dace, your bait muſt be gemies; 
but higher up the river, about Staines and the 
places adjacent, you may uſe indiffzrently 
both gentles and paſte, either in ſummer. or 
winter. As the fiſh are, in general, larger, 
and the current more rapid in tie River Lea 
than in the New River, the line which 
you uſe in the former muſt, conſequently, be 
ſtronger and of a greater length, and yoyr hook 
larger than thoſe which ſerve for angling in the 
latter; and your ground-bait muſt be made 
of bad mixed with bran ; with a ſtone in 
each piece, to 9 i at the bottom. 


© HA Fo vs 
Containmg Rules for angling ow Carp or Barbet, 


in the New River, or any other water, 


either feiil or N 


THE ſeaſon ſor e ſorts of fiſn 
js the month of July, and the proper hour 
that of day-break.' You muſt provide your- 
ſelf three very long Tods, having ſtrong tops, 

and 
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and with lines of a length proportionate to 
your rods, made of Indian twiſt, or ſtrong 
pearl-coloured filk, and with full-ſized Kirby 
carp-hooks, armed at the bottom links with 
ſea-graſs, Turkey grats, or ſtrong ſilk-worm 
gut, perſectly free from knots or frettings. 
Before you begin to angle, put the hook be- 


tween your teeth, and, after rubbing the foot- 


link next the line briſkly with the fore-finger 
and thumb of your right hand, till it has ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of heat for the pur- 
poſe, make it as ſtraight as poſſible; and this 
method yon will find much preferable to that 
formerly in uſe, of ſoaking the hook in water. 


You muſt remember, in angling for Carp, to 


uſe neither lead nor ſhot. Carp, indeed, are 
remarkable for their ſhyneſs and ſubtlety. 
You will find thoſe in the New River, 
and Ponds, too well fed in general 
(particularly if they are of a good ſize) to bite 
at your bait, unleſs great art and induſtry are 
put in practice to lure them to it. Having 
fixed on the ſpot where you propoſe to angle, 
rep ir thither over night, and throw in a good 
quantity either of paſte made with bread and 


bran, or of the ſame mixed with lob-worms 


cliopped in imall Pieces. 


Blood 
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Blood, mingled with grains, will alſo an- 
ſwer the purpoſe very effectually. A few large 
pellets of white paſte muſt be thrown in alto, 
and you muſt not omit to mark the ſpot with 
the utmoſt attention. This method you muſt 
purſue for three ſucceſſive nights, otherwiſe 
you muſt think your proſpect of ſucceſs will 
be but ſmall. Begin to angle at break of day; 
having fiſt plumbed your depth to the greateſt 
exactneſs. Your bait for your firſt rod, which 
bait is to lie at the bottom, muſt be a well- 
ſcoured lob-worm, and you mult paſs the hook 
through its body at the diſtance of about three 
inches. from the tail, that part being far more 
agreeable to the fiſh than the head : then 
throw in a further quantity of ground-bait, 
preciſely on the ſame ſpot you baited on the 
three preceding nights, according to the di- 
rections given above. Having geutly dropped 
the worm as exactly as poſſible on the ground- 
bait you have thrown in, lay your firſt rod on 
the ground, and proceed to bait your ſe- 
cond ; previoufly plumbing your depth to 
within two or three inches of the bottom, 
The bait for this rod muſt be four red-worms, 
Properly cleanſed, and transfixed through 
the head; which I have repeatedly found to 
excel every other kind of bait for the Carp in 


5 the 


D in 
the 


the New River. 


floats, for each rod, 
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Your third rod muſt be bait- 
ed with one or other of the followipg forts of 
paſte, all of which, particutarly the firſt are 
well adapted for this kind of angling : your 
muſt be of the ſhort 
fingle-plugged kind. Take the crumb of 
white breac, one day old, and ſoak it in warm 
milk, till it has imbibed as much as you judge 
neceſſary to render it of a due conliftence 
'then preſs out all the milk, and add to the 
dough a proper quantity of honey, either yel- 
low or white, to give a ſufficient ſweetneſs in 


flavour; you muſt likewiſe mix with it as much 
ſaffron, dried before the fire, 
with your finger and thumb to a fine powder, 
as will tinge it of a one ſomething deeper 


and rubbed 


than that of lemon:pe-! : three or four drops 


of oil of rhodium, which you may purchaſe 


at any chemiſt's or apothecary's, being added 
to the other ingredients, your paſte will then 
be fit for immediate uſe. The other paſte 
may be wade nearly in the ſame manner as the 


' foregoing ; ſave that, inſtead of the honey, 
for ſweetening your dough, you are to ſubſti- 
' tute loaf-ſugar, finely powdered, and are to 


ſet afide the ſaffron and oil of rbodium. Large 
white or green peas aiſo, well boiled, make a 
uſeful bait 3 but por mult throw in a quantity 
of 
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of them, for three or four ſucceſſive nights, 
on the ſp# where you propoſe to angle, other- 
wiſe you will have no ſport, Your hooks 
ſhould be baited with the paſte in large pellets, 
the ſize of the top of your thumb; as the 
| fiſh in queſtion are particularly ravenous and 
greedy. If, after an hour's angling, you 
perceive that the Carp will not bite at the lob- 
worms, take them off your hook, and ſubſti- 
tute one or other of the aforementioned paſtes 
in their place. When you perceive that you 
have a bite, of which you will judge by your 
float's gently ſliding along, as it lies on its 
ide, and then cocking upright, as alſo by the 


bending of the top of your rod, ſuffer the fiſh. 


to draw your float under water, in which caſe 
you will infallibly hook him. You mult then 
play him deep, according to the rules I 
have. already given .you in the Chapter of 
„ Inſtrutions for angling with paſte and 
& worms.“ For, if you negle& this caution, 
he will certainly &rea# you, as we term it, 
{that is, ſoap your line) and make his eſcape. 
Where a perſon is deſirous of fiſhing finer 
than uſual, either for Carp or any other large 
fiſh, he mould bave a reel or winch to his rod, 
by which means he will effectually ward off 
any accident of tte above Hund. In avgling 

| for 


1 
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for Carp in a ſwift current or eddy, you 
er- ſhould bait with a lob-worm, or with a dozen 
Js || gentles, if of a ſmall ſize, otherwiſe half that 
ts, number will be ſufficient, Your line and hook 
he | muſt be ſuch as I have already deſcribed in 
nd the former part of this chapter; and fix to 
ou your line a bullet, of a fize ſo proportioned 
bh. to the ſtream, as that it may incline to ſtop 
ti. within a foot or eight inches of the bottom: 
tes but take notice that in this ſort of fiſhing you 
ou are not to make uſe of any float. Barbel, 
ur alſo, may be caught in the manner here ſet 
its | forth. Theſe rules, if properly attended to, 
the will be ſufficient for the inſtruction of the 
iſh | young angler ; although I could add ſeveral 


aſe others, but none comparable to the foregoing. 
en 65 — 1 | | 

1 

of 5 H A FP. VL | 
ad Containing Some particulars relating to the n manner 
Hil | of angling for Tench, ; 
pe. | THE hot months are the proper ſeaſon for 


ner catching this fiſh, and you ſhould begin your 
ge - | ſport as ſoon as day-light appears. You muſt 


ad, angle for them much in the fame manner as 
off | for Carp, but with finer lines and hooks, and 
ng with or without leads or floats, as the water 


C | chances 
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chances to be more or leſs free from weeds, 
The uſual baits are the tail-part of a maiden 
lob-worm, cut off to the length of two inches; 
a large well-ſcoured marſh-worm ; a common 
red- worm; two or three gentles, and a piece 
of white paſte ; your baits muſt be of good 
ſize, particularly when you angle for the larger 
filh, Some fanciful . perſons have, in their 
writings on this ſubject, recommended, that 
the marſh-worms be dipped in tar-water, which 
is now greatly in vogue ;-but I have. con- 
ſtantly rejected the method, as wholly uſeleſs 
if not prejudicial. If you have a mind to throw 


in ſome ground-bait the over night, blood and | 


graves will beſt anſwer that purpoſe. As 
Tench generally bite with great freedom and 
boldneſs, a leſs degree of art and ſkill is con- 


ſequently required for catching them; but the 


reater the number is of rods and lines you 
e:npioy on the occaſion, the better will be 


your proſpect of ſucceſs, eſpecially if they do 


not chance to be in a humour to feed at that 
nme. | 
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CHAP. VI. 
Containing rules for catching Perch. 


THESE fiſh are taken at two different times 
of the year ; the firſt ſeaſon commences in 
February or March, when they. are full of 
ſpawn, yet well-taſted, and the other in July 
or Anguſt, Gloomy weather, attended with 
mizzling ſhowers, and a ſtrong and bluſter- 
ing ſouth or weſterly wind, are moſt favour- 
able to the angler in this kind of fiſhing. He 
ſhould make choice of the deepeſt and moſt 
ruffled waters, and ſhould repair to his poſt 
about ten o'clock in the -morning in winter, 
and at fun-riſe during the warmer ſeaſon. His 
rod ſhould be of a conſiderable degree of 
length, with a top-joint ſomething ſtronger 
than thoſe which are uſed for paſte-fiſhing, If 
he angles for the ſmaller or middle-lized Perch, 
he ſhould furniſh himſelf with a line made ei- 
ther of a ſtrong ſingle hair, of very fine ſilk, 
or laſtly of Indian twiſt ; but, if the larger 
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| fiſh are his object, the line muſt be of that 


ſort which is formed of three hairs neatly 
twiſted together : his hooks and floats alſo 
muſt be of ſizes proportioned to thoſe of the 
fiſh which they are e to take; but, in 

C 2 angling 
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angling for the ſmall Perch, he muſt uſe ne 


float, one fingle ſhot only, and that ſort of 
hook which is known by the name of the mid- 
dle-ſized Roach-hook being ſufficient, The 
uſual bait for larger fiſh are ſmall Minnows, 
four or five blood- worms, common red-worms, 
marſh-worms, or brandlings, and the tail part 
of a maiden lob-worm. The foregoing are 
to be uſed during the firſt ſeaſon of Perch- 
fiſhing ; but from the commencement of the 
latter ſeaſon you muſt bait, for the above- 


ſized fiſh, either with Gudgeons, Minnows or 
Loaches, very ſmall Roach or Dace, or the 


belly-part of thoſe fiſh cut in pieces, ſmall 
green and yellow frogs, Bleak, which by their 
ſhining. colours greatly attract theſe fiſh; or 
laſtly with a bunch of gentles: bleod-worme, 
red-worms, and ſhrimps, boiled or raw, are 
the beſt bait, particularly for ſmall perch. You 
muſt likewiſe angle at various depths, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year, and the places 
you fix on for the ſcenes of your diverſion. 
In winter you ſhould plumb your depth to the 
diſtance of from one to four inches from the 
-bottom ; except near the ſides of the Narrow 


River, where yon muſt plumb to the diſtance 


of about three inches. When you bait with 
any of the live-hſh abovementioned, you muſt 
| 5 run 
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run your hook under the middle part of the 
back fin, carrying it on till it has nearly reach- 
ed the head of the creature, and care fully avoid 
the bone, leſt you kill your bait, in which 
condition the Perch would not meddle with it: 
ſome unſkilful perſons thruſt the hook through 
the mouth of the bait, inſtead of purſuing the 
method here recommended. Having plumbed 
your depth and baited your hook, drop the 


line gently into the water, where it muſt be ' 


kept in continual motion, to entice the Perch 
to bite. When this is effected, you muſt wait 
a minute or two before you ſtrike, otherwiſe 
the fiſh will not pouch the bait, but, after that 
interval, if you ſtrike ſmartly you will ſeldom 
ſail of hooking him. If theſe fiſh do not bite 
freely, you may diſturb the bottom of the 


water either with a long rake or pole, or by 


repeatedly throwing in quantities of red gravel, 

with which you muſt be previouſly provided, 

together with ſtones and earth. Perch, how- 
ever, are in general an undaunted fiſh, and 
require little pains to be taken to lure them to 
the bait. In angling for the ſmaller ſort you 
may fink your bat to the bottom ; olten drag- 


ging it along the ground, and now and then 


rang it to the ſurface, 
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Shewing the method of catching ns, of 
Crucians, © 


3 THESE are a pond fiſh, and were ſcarce 
| Known in England till of late years, though 
they now are become very plentiful with us. 
They are of a ſpecies between the Carp and 
the Bream, and taſte nearly as well as the 
Perch. You muſt angle for them with tackle 
| ſomewhat leſs fine than for Roach, and with 
the ſame bait as for Carp and Tench. They 
are ſometimes met with in the New River, of 


pretty large fize and good quality. 
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2 en the beft method of angling for 
+ OP ' Bream. 


THERE i little difference in the rules for 
arce | catching this fiſh and theſe I have already laid 
ugh down for taking Carp. Your tackle ſhould | 
us. be finer than what is commonly uſed for Carp, 

and || and you ſhould angle as nearly as poſſible inn 
the || the middle of the ftream, if in a river; and 
ckte | at the like diſtance from each fide, if in a pond. 
with lor lake; in which pieces of water alſo, this 
"hey | fiſh is ſometimes found. He may be taken 
„ of | with a blue-bottle fly, either by whipping or 
in the common method, with paſte or gentles. 


The laſt new and moſt approved Method off Tror- 
LING and TRIMMER FisHING, found by. 
Experience to afford much greater Sport than any 
other wow in practice. 


YOU ſhould have a fiſh-kettle to keep your 
baits alive, Firſt, In baiting your hook, be 
careful that you run your needle between the 
kin and fiſh, entering at the ſhoulder to the 
tail of your fiſh; for by tearing the bait, it 
oon dies and then becomes uſeleſs, Your hook 
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muſt be a ſtrong ſingle one, the ſize of the 
trolling hook, tied to a ſtrong gimp a foot long 
Your line ſhould be either a ſtrong filk or a 
Cad line, about thirty yards in length, with a 
loop at the end large enough to unloop a Pike, 
or any other voracious fiſh : Firſt, Put on the 
bullet, to run free on your line: About two feet 
from your loop place a large ſhot, big enough 
to keep tie bullet from the cark, in order that 
the cork may run free on the line one foot ; at 
that diſtance place another ſhot, to keep your 
cork from interrupting your bait, Make the 
other end of your line faſt round the bobbin 
which runs free on a wire that is made faſt to 
the ſtake, which ſhould be about a foot long: 
You ſhould have a ſtrong rod, to ſerve either 
at a clearing hook or landing net, made to ſcrew 
in the end of the rad. When you lay your 
Trimmer, drive the ſtake into. ſome harbour» 
to ſecuie it from the eye of paſſengers who may 
interrupt: Then bait the hook as before men- 
tioned, Make ule of your rod to guide the bait 
to the place where it mult lay clear from weeds, 
that the bait may ſhew itſelf, Make uſe of 
them from Septemb.x to January, when the 
| Pike 
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Pike are in deep waters in moſt of our rivers, 
ſuch as the river Lee, Woodford, Severn, and 
many others in this Kingdom, ſtanding Lakes, 
&c. &c, Remember the laſt thing to be done, 
is to bait the hook that the fiſh may be preſerved 
alive as long as poſſible. In baiting Trimmers 
there is no occaſion to tie the tail with thread 
as in Trolling, the ba't not having any ſtrain 
on that part, and is fairer to the eye of the 
Jack. There ſhould be a notch in the ſtake to 
hitch the line gently to, that it 12 7 not run © 
far with the ſtream» 


The GORGE HOOK 


s moſlly uſed in Summer Trolling, when 
the weeds are ſtrong on the ſhore where the 
Pike lay, to ſtrike as they are playing among 5 
the weeds. At that ſeaſon of the year you 
muſt, in baiting your hook, enter the needle 


into the mouth of the bait, and draw the gimp 


out of the tail, tying it faſt round the wire of 
your hook with a piece of thrum ſilk or 
worſted ; there is no danger then af the weeds 
injuring your bait, which ſhould be either 
Bleak, Dace, Gudgeon, or ſmall Roach, bend- 
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the weeds are rotten and not liable to injure 
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ing 1t a little to make it glance in the water, 
The Gorge Hook is ſo common, it needs no 
further deſcription. You ſhould have a ſtrong 
filk line, thirty or forty yards in length, wound 
on a bobbin or winch, made faſt on your rod, 

which ſhould be fixteen or eighteen feet in 


length, with a ſtiff top, and rings for your line 


to run through. The moſt likely ſhores to find 


Pike are thoſe near a deep water, where there 


is a ſtrong harbour to retreat to at other ſeaſons 
of the year, where you ſhould not paſs by with- 
out Trowling ; for in general the largeſt fiſh lay 
in the eddies and deep mucky waters, but 
they moſtly run on the ſhore at that ſeaſon 
under the tail of the long winter weeds. The 
beſt method of taking the hook out of a Pike, 
is to unloop the line from the gimp on the 
then by pulling it tight it draws the 
hook near the gill, and may be eaſily cut out of 
the pouch, 


The BEARD HOOK, 


BY ſome Anglers, 1s preferred before any 
other in Winter Trolling, in deep water, when 


the 
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the bait ; for by its alluring motion in the water, 
by glancing about, it often cauſes the Pike to 


the water 1s clear. In baiting you hook be careful 
in ſerving the mouth of your bait faſt to the 


in | beard of the hook, for ſometimes the Pike will 
ne | firike at your bait when the line is not free to 
nd run, and by that means you loſe your bait. Uſe 


th- (paring and going out of leaſon. 

la | 

fon BY * it is choughe wer the live bait 

The | is far ſuperior to any dead bait ; and there are 

ike, | many that uſe it, though attended with ſome | 
the ¶ trouble in Summer Trolling, to keep the bait ' | 
the alive: By frequently dipping your bait-kettle 

at of in the water when your are going any confide- 


rable diſtance from where you firſt began; but 


may then fink your bait-kettle in the place near 
any Which you are Trowling, and by that mean; 
when | you may keep your bait alive, and there is no 
njure doubt put you will meet with good ſport, Your 
hook 


ſtrike at a greater diſtance at the bait than when 


this from October to the latter end of F ebruary, 
or the beginning of March, when the Pike ate 


if you are Trolling in any Pond or Lake, you 
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hook muſt be tied to a gimp a foot long, like 
hat of the trimmer, houked faſt to the back fin 
of your bait: B: 


b CHALK +; 
| | Containing Infirufions for catching Pike: ip 
=__ - 


THE audacity and voraciouſneſs of this fiſh ers 
juſtly entitle him to the name which he has tat 
acquired of the freſh-water ſhark. You angle yo 
for him much in the fame manner as for Perch ii ca; 
but with a line twice as ſtrong as that uſed forſ 23. 
taking the biggeſt of that ſpecies of fiſh ; witkl ſur 
a large Kirby pike-hook, armed upon gimp yo, 
which is far preferable to wire for that pur. fiſh 
poſe ; and with a cork float of a ſize propory ſpa 
tioned to the reſt of your apparatus: the topy ſm: 
\F Joint of your rod muſt be. twice the ſize effin | 
that uſed in angling for Carp. You may bait fz- 
E | your hook either with a good ſized Roach ma. 
Dace, Gudgeon, Rud (which is a baſtard kind min 
of Roach) or a ſmall Carp or Tench ; buſ ang 
what I wonld chiefly recommend for this purſſfect 
poſe is a Crucian, about five or ſix inches ii 
length or ſomething longer, which, by re 
1 peated experience, I have found to be mort 
A J argecad! 
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a greeable to the palate of the Pike than any 
like other ſort of bait whatſoever: the Rud, I 
k fin think, ſtands in the next degree of eſtimations. 
Both theſe fiſh, though not in great plenty, 
-are to be found in ponds at ſome diſtance from 
London ; and the Rud, like the true Roach, 


may be caugut either with gentles or paſte. 
In the months of March and Auguſt a large 


ze. | ſpecies of yellow or greeniſh frog is likewite 
uſed as a bait for the fiſh on which I am now 
is fill treating. When you have plumbed to the diſ- 
e has tance of half the depth from the ſurface, drop 
angle your line in very gently; taking particular 
erch;] care that your bait be alive and in full vigour; 
ed foſ as on this circumſtance depends, in a great mea- 


— 


; WIN ſure, the whole of your ſucceſs. Whenever 


gimp you perceive that you have a bite, ſuffer the 
t pur fiſh to keep your float under water for the 


ropory ſpace of one minute, then ſtrike with two 
e topy ſmart jerks, in order to fix the hook ſecurely | 


ze es in his mouth: if he chances to be of a large 
ay bai ſize, play him for ſome time, otherwiſe you 
Roach may pull him out immediately. 1 muſt re- 
d kind mind you once more of the neceſſity of your 
n; bufangling for this fiſh with a bait that is per- 
is purgtectly lively and ſwims ftrong ; as with ſuch I 
ches ſhave frequently met with great ſucceſs, when 
by regthe common methods of uſing towing, trim- 
E mor! 
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mers and men of war, and of laying lines, 
have all failed. You. may fiſh then ineffectu- 
ally with a dead bait a very conſiderable length 


of water in the courſe of a day; but with one 


that is alive, if the Pike, when you have 
thrown in your line, does. not take it quickly, 
you ſhould remove from thence to another 
part; this fiſh being noted for biting almoſt 
immediately, if at all. His - uſual hours of 
feeding are about two o'clock in the morning, 
and four in the afternoon ; and his chief haunts 
near the banks of rivers, among the weeds, 
ruſhes and reeds; in Wharfings, deep holes, 
eddies, ſcours, and ſhallows; under ſtumps 
of trees, and at the months of rills or ditches, 
where they diſcharge themſelves into the river: 
he may be taken either in ſummer or winter, 
but. the latter ſcaſon is the fitteſt; and a 
ſtrong boiſterous wind will greatly favour your 
ſport. Few of this fiſh are to be met with in 
the New River; ſo that theſe directions may 


be equally adapted to every kind of water, 


CHAP, XI. 
Containing Tnjlvuttions for catching Trout. 
THIS fiſh commonly bites with great free- 


tom, if the tackle and baits you make ule of 


are 


gy ˙ w ˙² —— —irn . ² Ji . ot ab. 
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are choſen with judgment. 
taken either in the common method, or by 
whipping with flies, both natural and artificial; 


and for the purpoſe of taking trout by flies 


you muſt follow the directions, which you will 
find in page 40, for catching Chubb and Dace. 


In the common mode of angling, your rod 


muſt be furniſhed with a ſtout top-joint ; and 
your line ſhould be made either of Indian twiſt, 
or ſea-graſs ; obſerving to proportion the length 
of the line to the ſize of your rod. 
you angle for this fiſh at the bottom, on the 
Drabble, let your line be loaded by a bullet, 


with a hole drilled through it, in order that it 
may flip up and down, and two ſhot placed 


at the diſtance of three inches aſunder; the 
upper one ſupporting the bullet; the ſize of 
which muſt be adapted to the degree of rapi- 


dity of the water in which you fiſn. Ina 
gentle ſtream you may angle without a bullet; 

and uſe two or three ſhot, or as many as the 
ſtrength of the current ſhall require. Bait 


your hook either with two or three large well- 
ſcoured. Marſh-worms (by ſome called Brand- 


lings) Minnows, ſmall Frogs, three or four 


Caddice (for a deſcription of which ſee the 


following Chapter) or half-a dozen of Ant 
flies, When you find that you have a bite, 
11 : you 
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you muſt conduct yourſelf according to the 
directions I have before given you on that ſub- 
ject, in the Chapter on Perch-fiſhing. The 
larger Trout are to be taken with moſt ſucceſs 
in a dark night, with a Rout rod, and a line 
of ſufficient ſtrength but not too coarſe, bait · 
ed with two large lob- worms; dapping there- 
with (which term you will find explained at 
large in page 20.) on the furſace of the water; 
but obſerve that this method is to be purſued 
in fiſhing for the over-grown Trout alone, The 
proper ſeaſon for theſe are the months of 
April and May, 


r 


* —_ 


CHAP At 


rowing the proper methods of angling for 
Gudgeons, 


TBI fiſh, though ſmall, is the beſt fla- 
voured of the whole finny tribe next to the 
ſmelt; and will afford you no ſmall amuſe- 
ment in taking him, if you pay due attention 


to the following rules, Gudgeons are found, 


in great plenty, in the New River, ſmall 
Rivers, River Lea, and generally in moſt 
running Waters, Thoſe in tae River 
Lea are of a lize ſuperior to any others 

| taken 
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taken in the environs of London. They nſu- 
ally ſecrete themſelves under weeds, in rovga 


water, ſueh as the parts about ſluices, grates, 


and eddies; and among the ſedge growing at 
the ſides of rivers; particularly during the 
ſpawning ſeafon, which commences at the end 


of April and ends about the ſame time in May, 


They are beſt taſted when full of ſpawn, which 
term includes the latter part of March and one 
half of the month of April. The rods you 


make ule of for taking this fiſh, ſhould be in 


general of a ſmall fize, and your line a very 
{ingle horſe-hair, either from the main or tail, 
or of goat's hair, Your hooks muſt be very 
ſmall, to the number of three or four on a 
line, and placed at the diſtance of fix inches 
from each other. A curious double-plugged 
float, and ſmall ſhot, fixed at about three 
inches from the hook, will beſt anſwer your 
purpoſe in the preſent inſtance. The depths 

at which you are to angle will vary, according 
to the ſeaſon of the year, the nature of the 
water, and other circumſtances ; all which 
vou will find minntely ſpecified in this Chap- 


ter; and this obſervation you mult bear con- 


ſtantly in mind, in the choice of your baits, 
rods, lines, and all the reſt of your, apparatus. 
When 7 fiſh in the New River, or ſmall 

Rivers 
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8 ſcribed the manner of angling with it. 
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by which T 
mean the. months of March and April, your 
rod muſt be ſmall, your tackle proportionably 
fine, of a ſingle horſe or goat's hair, your 
bait a blood-worm, and you muſt plumb to the 
bottom, or very near it; and you may alſo 
throw in bread, as ground-bait ; the common 
method of diſturbing the bottom with a rake 
muſt now be diſuſed, as being adapted to the 
warmer ſeaſon alone. The rules for angling 
for gudgeons in May differ in ſeveral material 


' particulars from the foregoing. They are 
now to be ſought for at halt-water, which is 


the depth equally diſtant from the ſurface and 


from the bottom, and the bait which they pre- 


fer before all others is the Caddice or 
Caſe- worm; of which I ſhall give you a par- 
ticular deſcription, accompanied with an inte- 
reſting obſervation or two, when TI have de- 


ing ſeparated the head from the body, take 
the latter and thruſt your hook into it, begin- 


ning at the upper part, and bringing the point 


out nearly at the end of the tail. Your line 
muſt be a fine ſingle hair, with three or four 
hooks on it, all baited according to the above 
directions; and you cannot, in my opinion, 
tail of ſucceſs, 
promiſe 


Hav- 


But I ſhall now diſcharge the 
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promiſe which I recently made you, relative 
to the deſcription of this ſmall but curious 


worm. The Caddice is one of thoſe little 


reptiles which, at a certain period, quit their 
vermicular ſtate and aſſume that of a fly, The 
title of Caſe-worm has been given to this, in 
our eyes, deſpicable creature, with reference 
to the manſion which the all-wiſe and benefi- 
cent Creator of the univerſe has allotted it, 
as a preſervative from the numerous daugers 
to which, from his Extreme imbecility, he 
muſt otherwiſe have bcen conſtantly expoſed, 
This manſion or caſe, as it is termed, is com- 
poſed of a ſubſtance reſembling ſtraw mixed 
with ſmall pieces of wood, and covered with 


a glutinous matter, by means of which the 


entrance of the water is prevented and the ma- 
terials of the little fabric are firmly cemented 
together: a number of pebbles, alſo, are con- 
ſtantly found adhering to its fides, and, by 

their weight, ſerve to ſink and to detain it at 
the bottom: the caſe, which at firſt is no 
larger than a blade of common hay- graſs, con- 


ünually encreaſes in bulk, in proportion to the 


growth of its e e Theſe worms are 


10 be met with in great numbers, at the proper 


ſeaſon, under the banks of moſt rivers. The 
ngenuix of the curious and learned has been 
Renee | 
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frequently exerciſed on the ſubject before us; 
bur all their reſcarches have been, hitherto, 


attended with little fucceſs. In July and Au— 


guſt bait either with a blcod-worm, the tail of 
a common red-worm, or the fame part of a 
green or yellowiſh graſshopper, with which 
the ſields abound at this ſeaſon; and which is 
now preferable to all other baits, both for 


Roach and Dace as well as gudgeons. You 


muſt fix it on your hook in the lame manner 
as I have directed for Caddice, During the 
above months vaſt quantities of the green ſilk- 
weed are found floating in the Narrow River, 
which at onee deſtroy your ſport, and alſo 
give the fiſlr ſo rank a flavour, that the few 


which yon may accidentally take, by dipping 


or dapping, wilt ſcarcely be eatable. I ſhall 


now inflruct you in the right method of ab- 


Sling, as it is termed in the Piſcatorian dialect, 
for Gudgeons. For this purpoſe you muſt le 


furniſhed with two curious ſmall-fized reds, 


with top-joints as taper as poffible. Your line 
muſt be of fine ſingle-hair, and your hooks 
pr oportionzbly ſmall. A large No. 1, or No: 
1. ſhot, with a hole bored exactly. through: the 
middle, that ii may be flipped up and down 
when neceſſary, muſt be placed on your line, 
and you muſt fix a imall . ſlot, four or 
hve 
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five inches above the hook, to keep the large 
one mentioned above, at a proper diſtance 
from it. Plumb your depth to the bottom, 


and, having baited with the tail of a Caddice 


and the ſame part of the green graſshopper, 
on ſeparate hooks, throw in your two lines, 
the one in the mid-ſtream, the other near the 
ſides, Three or four hooks may be fixed on 


each line, but, in that caſe, the cleft ſhot which 


ſupports the large one mutt be placed at a 
greater diſtance from the bottom of the line, 
The moſt general bait for Gudgeons, except 


in the inſtances already ſpecified, are blood- 


worms and white paſte. 


CHAT. XIII. 


Gewing bow to take Eell in the common way. 


EELS may be caught in moſt of the rivers 
and large ſtanding waters in England, In the 
New River they do not appear till June, but 
elſewhere the ſeaſon for them commoily com- 
mences in March and ends about the beginning 
of November. They are uſually found under 


bridges and in all ſuch places as offer them the 


leaſt proſpect of ſhelter; and in navigable 
rivers at the ſterns of ſhips, The fitteſt time 
| for 


— 1 
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of angling for them js during the night, whenſ/ow 
they are chiefly accuſtomed to feed; but, inf ſho 


the hot months, they will bite with a degreeſſi'c! 


of freedom; as far as their natural ſnyneſs Ta 
will permit, in the day-time alſo: at the fluxf*ye 
and reflux of the tide you may fiſh in thefupp 


Thames with great probability of ſucceſs. Af. of t 


ter violent ſtorms of thunder and rain, whenſſſtog: 
the water is become foul and muddy, theyſſtie 
will cagerly take the bait ; but obſerve thagfthe 


vou muſt expect little ſport in moon-lightÞyi!1 


nights, as at thoſe times they feed with grea Ha: 
reluctancy. Rods are uſed but ſeldom for*s » 
catching theſe fiſh z and the lines with whichſin r 
you muſt furniſh yourſelf are of a different kind chr 
from all thoſe which I have hitherto deſcribedgexte 
Theſe muſt be made of ſtrong ſmall-cord, an»vbi 
of different lengths, according to the depilſthe 
aud force of the current; and muſt be eitheſbe a 
loaded with bullets or not, as the place inJÞou 


which you angle chances to be either a ſtandſlinq 


ing or a running water. The foot-link toc 
which your hook is faſtened muſt be joined igen a 
your line with a running nooſe, that it may bQ" ic 
put on and off at pleaſure, When you fiſſſ''ue 
for Eels in any large ſtanding water, you muſ"as 


bait either with Gudgeons, ſmall Roach, o « 


Dace, Minnows, Stone-Loaches, or ſmall yelÞvite, 


lo 
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vhenfllow Frogs, but of theſe the Stone-Loaches 
t, inf ſhould be preferred: your bait muſt be quite 
greel ech, and if alive the fitter for the purpoſe. 
yneſs Take a large needle, made of wire, with an 
fluxleye made to it of a proper ſize. Paſs the 
1 theſſipper part of your foot-link through the eye 
Af. Jof the needle, and thruft the ſharp end of it, 
whenfſtogether with the ſtrait part of your hook, into 
theyfthe mouth of the bait, bringing them out at 
. thaiſfthe. tail; the beard and point of your hook 
-lightÞ/yi1g on one fide of the creature's mouth, 
greaQHaving in this manner baited as many lines 
n forg=s you intend to uſe on the occaſion, lay them 
whichlin rings on the brink of the pond, and then 
t kind throw each of them in nearly to the whole 
ribedgextent of its length; reſerving a ſmall part, 
d, and which muſt lie loofe upon the ground, that 
dept the fiſh, when he has taken your bait, may 
eithelbe at liberty to ſwim to ſome diſtance before he 
ace illpouches it, as he will otherwiſe infallibly re- 
RandJlinquiſh is hold. By the above methed I 
link tforce caught an Eei in the New River 
ned to" a ſpot directly oppoſite to Sadler's Wells, 
nay bin hich weighed ſeven pounds, and was of the 
ou fifirue ſilver kind. A large lob worm, which 
u mufJhas been previouſly kept in moſs for five or 
ch, oft days, will ſometimes tempt theſe fiſh to 
all yelbite, when al! che live bait above deſcribed 


lo | 1 | | may 
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may chance to fail. In the New River, 
vou muſt angle with lines not more than 
three or four yards long, loaded with a 
ſmall bullet, and baited in the manner above nu 
directed; but in the River Lea, which is E. 
more rapid than the other, a greater weight do 
of lead will be required for your lines: in this] pu 
laſt river you may alſo poſſibly hook a fizeableſbe: 
Barbel, Chubb or Flounder, while angling be: 
for the fiſh which makes the ſabje& of this qu 
Chapter. In the hot months the fitteſt baits loi 
are boiled ſhrimps, either ſhelled or otherwiſe, du 
ſquare pieces of raw, or boiled ſalt beef; par- lin- 
ticularly the latter, and with theſe you may rod 
fiſh in the Thames, either under the ſterns off wit 
the ſhips, or as near as pollible to the bridge. pic 
Here you muſt make uſe of a ſhooting line, Da 
made of ſtrong ſmall: cord, of a great length, I beit 
with tio dozen of the beſt 'Eel- .hooks fixed onfÞin 
with double hog's briſtles, a nooſe to eachſ]the 
briſtle, and loaded with two or three poundsbai 
weight of lead : if you ſubKitute periwinklesſin t 
and gentles in the place of the ſhrimps and]mo 
gentles, and fiſh proportionably finer, youſ 
may catch ſome very large-ized Rock and 
Pace. Should you be at any time inclined to 
angle for theſe fiſh with rods and lines, you 
ſpuſt obſerve the following rules. Your rods] | 
| mhouldſ any 
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mould be of a middling ſize, not tee longs 
with a ſtiff top-joint to each, and three in 
number, Strong filk, or Carp- lines, with 
hree large Perch-books to each, fixed on with 
double hog's briſtles, will beſt aniwer your 
purpoſe. Each hook muſt be haited with the 
head of a very freſh Bleak or Gudgeon ; the 
beard and point of your hook being forced 
quite through, otherwiſe you will conſtantly | 
loſe your bait: the hooks muſt be placed at a 
due diſtance from each other, to preſerve. the 
line from being entangled, Wien ans of your 
rods you muſt angle in the mid-ſtream, and 
with the others near to the ſides. Bait with - 
pieces of the belly-part either of Roach, 
Dace, or Lampreys; Bleak and Gudgeons 
being alſo very for this purpoſe ; bug 
in ſmall Rivers I have frequently ſound 
the head of a Bleak excel every other kind of 
bait whatever. The proper time of angling 
in the manner here deſcribed is by day in the 
months of 1 July and Auguſt. | 


—_ —_— 
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Sewing tow to ſniggle for Eels, 
FURNISH yourſelf. with ſeveral lines, leſt 


any of them iliould chance to be broken. They 
1. | 


muſt 
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muſt be made of chalk-line, or middle-ſized | 
whip-cord nat twiſted too ſtrongly, and of the b. 
length of two to three yards. Take a ſhort Ia 
but thick needle, thoroughly tempered, am 
break off the head part. Sharpen the remain- | 3 
ing part to a point, but it muſt not be too 
fine. Whip your line to the nezdle, half way | 
and no further towards the middle. Take a || '*© 
well-ſcoured lob-worm, and thruſt the point fr. 
of the needle through the creature, from head || *': 
= to tail; drawing the head a little way up your || ©? 
Une, in order-to cover the broken part of the to 
= needle, and leaving a ſmall portion of his tail 
4 looſe, the better to deceive - the fiſh with an | PE 
= appearance of the whole body being equally 
1 free. Coil the upper end of your line ſeveral | - 
times round your left hand, that, when you 
have a bite, you may be able to give the fiſh C 
ſome play, in order to induce him to pouch F 
your bait, Thruſt either a common ſwitch, | _ 
or the piece of whalebone which is at the end J vit 
of the top-joint of your rod into the out 
head of your bait, and therewith guide it tig 
carefully to the blow or hole where you 1up-J yy; 
_ Poſe the Eel to lie concealed; holding your h 
line rather looſely, leſt you tear it through of 
the budy of the worm. When you perceive 785 
that you have a bite, of which you wil judge F 
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by the worm being taken off the whalebones 


allow the Eel a ſufficient time to pouch your 
bait, after which you may ftrike twice, with 
a quick motion but not too hard, as you will 
otherwiſe endanger your line; and by this 


method you will fix the needle in a croſs di- 


rection in his body. If he does not come 
from his hole immediately, keep your line 
tight, and he will ſoon find himſelf compelled 
to diſlodge; and, the inſtant you obſerve him 
to relax of his obſtinacy, -drag him to land 
with all poſſible diſpatch, and diſcharge the 
needle from his boch 


* 


— — 


Containing Hiſtrudlions for Whipping, both 
_ avith natural and artificial Baits. | 


THIS method of angling may be practiſed | 


with lucceſs, for different kinds of fiſh, through» 
out exery month in the year, The proper 
time of day for it is about eleven o'clock in 
Winter, and 1 in Summer proportionably earlier, 
when the ſun has acquired a ſufficient degree 
of luſtre and ſtrength. 
for this purpoſe diſtinguiſhed by the title of a 


Fiy or Whipping- rod; a deſcription of which 


4” you 


The rod to be uſed. 
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you will meet with, under chat title, in tht 


firſt Chapter of this work. Tour line muſt 
be made in the manner ſollowing. Take four 
links of fine ſingle horfe-tail hairs, with-water- 
knots at the ends, three links of” two hairs 


twilted together, three of three hairs, two of 
Four, one of five, two of fix, 


Theſe links miſt be whipped 


in the fame manner as you 


eight hairs, 
one to the ther, 


Wipe hook, with fine Ik waxed with ſhoe- 


; the whole forming one com- 
A young Angler will, 
at firſt, find ſome difficulty in delivering a line 
of chis length, and way therefore ſhorten it, 
by omitting whatever nnmber of the links be 
ſhall think proper: the top of Four line muſt 
be formed into a nooſe. Your hock mult be 
either of a larger or leſs ſize, according to 
that of the fith tor which you angle; and the 
ſame rule will ſerve to direct you, in the 
choice of your lines and rods alſo. The chief 
baits uſer for this kind of angling are the 
heads of Caddice taken off as low as the black 
ſkin extends, (two or three on a hook for 
Chubb and Dace, and a fingle one only for 
Bleak) all the various ſpecies of flies, both 
natutal and artificial, black and brown velvet, 


and pieces of mens dyed hats; but the beſt 
| of 


maker's wax 


and three ot 
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of all theſe are the Caddice, which I have 
wound in their hiding-places in January, two 
months prior to the earlieſt period at which 
they have ever been diſcovered by any of my 
brother anglers. My method of taking them 


is with a ſmall landing-net, made of the caul 


of a wig, with a piece of ſtreng wire bent 
round 1t; leaving a ſufficient length of wire 


to ſetve as a handle, which I tye to my cane 


or walking-ſtick: I alſo put a portion of the 
weeds under which they are found into the 
bag wherein I keep them. A northern and 


eaſterly wind are equally unfavourable, par- 


ticularly in the evider months, for this kind of 


anyling. Your line being fixed and properly 


baited, place yourſelf on the verge of the 


ſtream, with your back, if poſſible, to the 
wind, Wave the line over your head, m the 
ſame manner as a coachman does his whips 


nd, with a gentle motion of your wriſt, cat 
it ſommerimes under the . oppoſite bank and _ 


ſometimes into the middle of the ftream. 
When you obſerve a circle or a filiure to ap- 
pear on the ſur face, inſtantly ſtrike, and, if 
the fiſh you have haoked chances to be of a 
large ſize, play him deep for ſome time before 
you draw him to ſhore. It you bait with the 
heads of the Caddice, which are naturally 
| tough, 
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tough, you muſt ſtrike the inſtant that your 


line touches the water, and with a greater de- 
gree of force: remember to thruſt your hook: 
entirely throogh the heads, or otherwiſe you 


muſt expect little ſport. The reaſon why the 
fiſt bite ſo eagerly at this bait is, that it bears 
a ſtriking reſemblance to a certain dark-co- 
loured fly of which they are particularly fond. 
I once caught ſo late in the year as the month 

of December, in the Ne River, three dozen 
and a half of Bleak and Dace, by whipping 
with a piece of black velvet only; to the 


great aſt. niſhment of many tevtlemen who 
were preſent at the time: the velvet of this 
colour is miſtaken by the fiſh for the common 


black fly, and the brown velvet repreſents the 
cow-dung flie. In Whipping with a fly, you 


muſt ſuffer the fiſh to pouch your ſtrike. This 


method of angling is preferred, by thole who 


are ſkilled in the art, before all 'the other 


kinds; and you may thus take a trout or a 
falmon with as much facility as you can a 
Chubb or a Dace, provided your tackle for 
the former be proportionably ſtronger ; you 


muſt, alſo, in this caſe, be furniſhed with a 


winch or reel, to preſerve your line from be- 
ing broken, But obſerve that you do not pre- 


tend to whip for the large kinds of fiſh till 


you 


th 
li. 


thoſe of a ſmaller ſize. 


ably ſtouter and coarſer, 4 | | 
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you have attained to a proficiency in taking 
It you would acquire 
a degree of perfection in this branch, you 

muſt accuſtom yourſelf to throw lines of every 1 
length, from two to twenty yards and up- | 
wards; but, for ſuch as the laſt- mentioned, 1 
your rod mud be of the double-handed kind. 8 
It is very difficult to throw a line againſt the 
wind, or even at thoſe times when there is 
little or no wind ſtirring ; both theſe methods 
are, however, attainable by application and mn 
practice, although it would be a vain attempt [- 
to communicate to you the proper rules ian 
words, TI ſhall, therefore, only obſerve that, 

if the wind chances to blow ſtrongly in your 

face, every endeavour to throw your line will [ 
be fruitleſs ; and that, in both the foregoing | 
caſes, your lines and rods muſt be rappen 


8 


n. 1 


Se wing the proper Method of Dipping or 
Dapping. 


WHEN either the weather is too cold, 
the wind roo bluſterons to admit of your FEY 
wa with any proipect of e in the method 
„ deſcribed 
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deſcribed in the preceding Chapter, you may 
try your fortune in Dipping or Dapping, as 
we term it, according to the ſubjoined inſtrue- 
tions. Your rod muſt be formed of four or 
five joints, with a fine taper top; your line 
of a fine fingle Ws from top to bottom; 
with a good-hzed Roach or Pace-hook, pro- 
perly bearded and pointed. Theſe directions 
regard the New River alone ; 
places, where the fith are larger and the cur- 


rent mort rapid, your rod and tackle muſt be 


proportionably ſtronger. If you ſhould be 
inclined to angle near the ſide of the river, 


retire to ſuch a diſtance from the water's edge 


as to be out of the view ot the fiſh when they 
Tie to the furface ; and, your line being baited 
either with a natural fly or a graſshopper, 
according to the ſeaſon, caſt it in; obſcrving 
conſtantly to place yourſelf with your back 
to the wind: in this manner you may angle 
either at top, bottom, or at half water, as you 
ſhall judge moſt conducive to your ſport, 
When you have a bite, ſuffer the fiſh to pouch 
your bait before you ſtrike, and then proceed 


as I have 'already directed you in thai caſe, 


In this, as in all other caſes of angling, he 
who fiſhes fine will always ftand the beſt 


chance of Tucceſs, and + remember to have 


taken 


but in all other 


may 
7, 8 
truc- 
Jr or 
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om; 
pro- 
tions 


ther 
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taken a Chubb aud a Trout, with a line made, 
the whole length, of a fine ſingle hair, the 
latter of which weighed ſomething more than 
four pounds, and the other four pounds and a 
half: the Chubb I took in the New River near 
Boor's Farm, and the Trout :t Merton-Abbey, 
beyond Wandſworth. In angling. with a fly 
in a deep ſtream, let your bait float on the 
ſarface, and be cartied away by the current 
to whatever diſtance you think fit : this me- 
thod may be purſued with ſacceis when the 
baits are too tender to be uſed fot w hipping. 


Jo — 


| C HA. XVII. 
Containing Rules for I inter: -fhing, 


IN the Winter ſeaſon the fitteſt baits fof 
the New River are blood-worms, white paſte, 
and Marſh-worms for the larger fiſh, and 
chewed bread for ground-baic, In other 
places uſe gentles and worms of all denomi- 
nations, the brains of a bullock, bruiſed not 
chewed, for Chubb; throwing in a certain 
portion as greund-bait, of which another kind 
alſo may be uſed,, made with bread and bran, 
The beſt winter- paſte is of white bread, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of mild Cheſhire cheeſe, 
grated 
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grated fine, and coloured with Turmerie or 
Saffron reduced to a powder: with this paſte 
von may mix another, which is tinged of a 
deep red with vermillion, This red paſte is 
to be nid ſeparately when the water is very 


foul and muddy. The large fiſh are, at this 
ſeaſon, to be ſought for at the bottom, aud 
thote of the ſmaller ſize at half-water, parti- 


cularly ii the ſtream chances to be foul. 


— 


C HA P. XVII. 
Giving an Account of Naturad Plies Moths, 
Graſshoppers, Grats, Se. 


THESE ſeveral denominations of inſects 
are to be found in every month of the year, 
according io their different ſpecies, which are 
ſo numerous, that. they cannot poſſibly be 
particularized in the bounds which I have pre- 


| ſcribed to myſelf. I therefore have ſpecified 


thoſe only which appeared to me to be the 
moſt worthy of attention, You muſt keep 
them in a phial, burning a hole through the 
cork, for the-purpoſe of giving them air, or 


in a dry box, when they are of a tender ſort, 


and you muſt ſprinkle a ſmall quantity of duft 


on en, ae the moilture, which cone 
tinual. 7 
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tinually proceeds from their bodies, when pent 
up in this manner, will inevitably deſtroy them 
in the courſe of one hour. In baiting your 
hook with theſe minute creatures, you muſt 
force the beard and point quite through the 
body, beginning at the head and bringing them 
out at the rump ; you muſt alſo be careful to 
allow the fiſh a longer time to pouch the bait 
than you are accuſtomed to do when angling 
with the Caddice and the other articles which 
I have recommended for this purpoſe. The 
different kinds which I ſhall notice here are the 
following : 

A. dark- coloured fly, with ſpreading wings, 
which firſt appears about April and continues 
to the beginning of June, and to which the 
head of the Caddice bears 'a moſt exact re- 
ſemblance, It is found commonly by the ſide 
of rivers. 

The cow-dung fly, of which there are four 
different kinds. The firſt is of a dark brown 
colour, inclinable to a red, of a coarſe ſub- 
ſtauce, and is much leſs eſteemed by the fiſh 
than any of the others. The reſt are diſtin- 


guiſhable from this and from each other by 
their colour, and a finer texture of their bo- 
the two next being of a pale brown, 
There is alſo a 

| regular 


dies ; 
and the laſt a dark green, 
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regular diminution of their. ſize, ſo that the 
ſmalleſt ſpecies are formed by nature of ſo 
tender a ſubſtance, that they cannot be uſed I ma 
for avy other purpoſe than for dipping or dap-ſto 
ping. Next to the Caddice, theſe are the} * 
fitiel' bait for Chubb and Dace, | the 
A, very ſmall kind of black fly, which youſuſe 
Wil end in great numbers in the graſs in theſboc 
month of February: you muſt make uſe off * 
two cf theſe for a bait. © | ' hore 
The. dying Cad-flie, found in April on theſwhi 
banks of rivers; this, during its ſeaſon, excels|for 
every other kind of bait, eicher for Whippingſis e 
or Dipping. Force 
1 he Drake or true Cad- flie, called by many | gin 
the May- -flie, from the month in which it is in he 
ſeaſon. This flie is long-ſhaped aud ſpottedþn ] 
like a ſnake, with yellow and black ſpots ; itsþnd 
wings are droad and ſhining, and cock up- 1g 
right, with three long bin bis tail. Voußk t! 
may angle at any depth of water both withfch, 
this flie and the foregoing, either for Roach, ze. 
Dace, I rom, - or Chubb. * 
The Ant- flie, both of the black and redihe | 
fort, is found m little hillocks of looſe eacth,ſte 1 
which they throw up much in the manner ofÞro, 
Moles, and which ate diſtinguiſhable by theigello 
colour; ſome being of a ſandy and others offi] e. 
5 a black, 
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the [a black, according te the different ſpecies by 
f ſo [which they are inhabited, Theſe flies firſt 


uſed make their appearance in June and continue 


dap- io the end of Auguſt, 
the] The Graſshopper, which is in ſeal during 
the months of June and July, may be made 
 youJuſe of with great ſucceſs ; either the whole 
n thelbody or the tail part alone. 
ie or Two 
green, the other of a dark colour ; both of 
n 95 waich were firſt diſcovered by myſelf to be fit 
-xcelsIfor the purpoſe of angling. The firſt of theſe 
ppinghs of a very tough ſubſtance, and you muſt 
force your hook quite through his body, be- 
manyfenning with that part where its junction with 
t is infhe head takes place, The green bug is found, 


Dotted n July and Auguſt, on the banks of the rivers, 


s; itsþnd the 6ther ſort among the cow-dung in 
K upPngult to the beginning of November, One 


Youpf theſe bugs is a ſufficient bait for a ſmall 


h withfit, but two muſt be uſed for thoſe of a larger 
Roach, ze. 


The Father; long legt, the Blue- boa flie, 


1d redſhe large brown Moth, which is found among 


earth,Jie ſedges next the banks of rivers, and the 
ner ofÞrone-bee, whoſe chief haunt is among the 
y thelfcilow flowers growing by the rivers fide, are 
hers of]! excellent baits for the larger kind of faith, 
| black, F durin 


ſpecies of Bugs, the one of a fine 
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during the Autumn; a 
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and for thoſe of the 
ſmaller ſort you may make uſe of the com- 
mon and leſſer- ſiz ed houſe- flie. 

The Bloodworm flie, or Gnat is found, from 
May to the concluſion of the hot months, up- 
on the poſts and rails hy the rivers ſide and on 


the walls of houſes. Of this inſect there are 
two kinds, differing from each other in ſize 
only. They are long-ſhaped, and of a grey, 


| inclining to a brown colour, with bright ſhin- 


ing wings of a pale green. They are pro- 
duced from the Blood- -worm, -and continue for 


ſome time in a ſtate which partake in equa 
mealure of both natures, 


The head of this 
creature is encircled with a ſoft ſubſtance 
greatly reſembling the down of a thiſtle, an- 
its body. is too tender to admit of its being 
kept in a phial, as I have directed for the more 
hardy ſpecies of inſects. This is one of th: 
beſt baits for the New River, throughout the 


whole of the Summer ſeaſon. 


A 


CHAP; XIX. 


Containing the proper Methods for maſing t' 
various forts of. Artificial Flies, 
THE directions which T am about to, gi 


you on this ſubje st would become doubly 
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ſerviceable to you, if you could meet with any 
experienced brother angler who would kindly 
undertake to make a flie or two in your pre- 
ſence ; whereby you would acquire a much 


clearer idea of the matter than can poſſibly be 


conveyed to you in words, But, if you 
ſhould not be thus fortunate, your own ob- 
ſervation and contrivance muſt ſupply the want 
of ſuch aſſiſtance; and I truſt that you will 
find the following inſtructions calculated in the 
beſt manner poſſible to remedy the defect in 
queſtion, You ſhould, at firſt, practiſe upon 
a large hook, till you have en to ſome 
degree of proficiency in the art, when yon 
may chuſe.one that is of a ſmaller ſize. When 
you are about to make an artificial flie, lay 
one of the ſame ſpecies of natural flies before 
you, and you will thereby be enabled to imi- 


tate it with a greater degree of exactneſs. 


Having collected a ſufficient quantity of hairs, 
hooks, feathers, down of various kinds, filk 
and all the other requiſites, chnſe a large 
Roach or Perch- hook, and faſten, with waxed 
ſilk, to the inſide of the ſhank a ſingle hair, 
in which you have previouſly made a ſlip-knot, 
to prevent your hook from flipping off the 
line; at the ſame time drawing the knot quite 
Then repaſs the ſilk, by three or four 
F' 2 ls wide 
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muſt be neatly whipped; 
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wide turns, till you have brought it withio 2 
ſmall diſtance of the ſhank, but be cautious 
neither to break nor cut off your filk till you 
have proceeded further in your work. The 
wings muſt be made of a fieldfare or a ftarling's 
lighteſt wing-feather, and of a length propor- 
tioned to the ſize of your hook, to which they 
lying one on each 
ſide of the hook, near its bent, and the ſmall 
ends of the feathers cocking upright. Theſe 


ends muſt be whipped a little between the 
wings, to make them ſpread in due proportion 
as to length and breadth, after which you muſt þ 


faſten your ſilk tight with one or two ſlip-knots, 
and cut off the ſuperfluous parts of the wings. 
Then pals another, piece of the ſame ſilk along 


the ſtraight part of your hook and no further, 
You muſt now take. as much down or. fur as 


you ſhall want, of the colour of the flie which 
you would imitate, and ſpin or twirl it round 
the filk fixed upon your hook, ufing leſs of it 
near the bent than at the other end, that your 
flie may appear properly taper ; the body muſt 


' alſo be conſiderably thicker in the middle than 


at either end, When you have fixed on all 
the down requiſite for your purpoſe, faſten it 
with two or three ſlip-knots at the wing part, 
and cut off all the ſens ſilk, and alſo any 

| {ſuperfluous 
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hin 2 ſuperfluous hairs that may remain: and thus 
tious your work is completed. It 58 totally necdlets 
| youto make any heads to your flics, as the filh 
Theſwill bite at them as readily without as with 
ling's [that part. 

opot- Such artficial flies and over inkade I 
they [deem neceflary to particularize here ate to be 
each made according to the following directions: 
ſmall] The Black flie or Gnat is to be mate cither 
Theſe frith the ſhort hair pulled from the tip of the 


1 the ar of a coal-black ipznicl ; the black down 


ſecs ying cloſe to the fin of a hog; the wool of 
muſt þ black ſheep's foot; the end of a black cat's 
cnots, fail; black mohair or the down ot a black 
rings: ole, 

along | The Cow. dung flie muſt bis imitated with 
rther, he down of a ſandy or reddiſh-coloured hog 


which Þ cow's; cat's, rabbet's or ſquirrel's hair; 
round famlet; mohait ; the yellow wool cf a blanket, 
of it Fr of cruel of the above colour: 

your | You may repreſent the body of the red 
muſt Pnt-flie with two or three ſmall tail-feathers of 
2 than I pheaſant; of a teddiſh brown colour, wrapt 
on all fratly round your hook; and the black fly of 


ſten it ße above {ſpecies is o be counterteited with 


part, Þe darker part of the faine father, or rather 
o any ith thoſe ot a female pheaſant. 


fluous | F 3 1 


8 5 


fur as he hair of a dog s ear of the ſame colour; of | 
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- The Camlet-fiie, as Thave named it, muſt 
be made with a piece of camlet ofa bright yel- 
low colour con;bed to pieces with a fine comb, p 
and ribbed with filver twiſt; wrapping it tight- ! 
Iy round your hook. The wings muſt be of 
large fize, and made of the hghteſt feathers 
of a wild mallard. Trout are particularly 
fond of this bait, and will leap at it to a great fi 
height, out of the water. 6 F 

The May, or the Cad-flie is to be 1 n 
the budy with a deep ſtraw-coloured ſilk, vids. it 
bed with a Pluver's top or Herle; the wings | 11 
of the lighteſt leathers of a wild mallard, dyed b. 
of. a bright yellow at the dyers, and the three 
whiſks of its tail with as many of the feathers | bt 
of a pheaſant, This alſo is an excellent bait | m 
for Tront. ol 

You may repreſent the body of the TORE ye 
Moth with the ſame coloured, feathers of a] h: 
Peacock's wing. The brown feathers of a lit 
Cock Partridge! s tail will ſerve to repreſent} C. 
the wines of this flie, which muſt be duely] ſel 

+ pg and cocked upright. . ye 

Before I conclude, it will be proper to ob-] in 
8 to you that, in angling with the artificial in 
flies, you muſt ſtrike the inſtant you perceive} or 

that you have a bite, otherwiſe the fiſh avill] 
ifcover the d deception and "ou will inevitably 
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CHAP. XX, 


— 


Containing other N en for Ply kibing, and 


the various ſorts of Flies, proper to be 12100 
Jor every Month in the Yr rar. 


THE art of making a fly 4s ſo e e 
to the fiſhing with ſucceſs, that (as Sir John 
Hawkins obſerves) % he: hardly deſerves the 
name of an angler who cannot do it.“ Tho? 
in fact, very good flies may be got at the fiſh- 


ing-rackle thops, provided proper directions 


be given for making them. 

As the foundation of Fly- fiſhing, it may not 
be rwproper to give the liſt of flies for each 
month i in the year, according to the directions 
of Charles Cotton, Eſq; firſt publiſhed 1 in the 
year 1676, together with ſuch variations as 
have been made by later proficients, and pub- 
liſhed by later writers on this ſubject, Mr, 
Cotten confeſſes that few perſons befide him- 
ſelf begin fly- fiſhing i in the month of January; 
yet even in this month he has been ſucceſstu 
in taking Grayling, There ate but few days 
in the month fit for the ſport, and only an hour 
or two in the day, during a warm ſun. 7 


JANUARY, 
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| Janwary. 


Fete are no alterations in Cotton's direc- 


tions for this month, which we therefore give 
nearly | in his own words : 

1. A Red-Brown, with wings of the male 
of a mallard almoſt white: the dubbing of the 
tail ofa black long coated cur, ſuch as they com- 


monly make muffs of; for the hair on the tail 


of ſuch a dog dyes, and turns to a red- brown; 


but the hair of a ſmooth- coated dog of the 


ſame colour will not do, becauſe it will not 
dye, but retains its natural colour. 


2. The little Bright Dun Gnat. This muſt 


be fiſhed with having only one hair next the 


hook. It is made of a mixt dubbingof Mar- 
tin's fur, and the white of a hair's ſcut, with 
a very white and ſmall wing; and it is no 
matter how fine you fiſh, for nothing in this 
month will riſe but a Grayling, and of them 
] never, in this ſeaſon, ſaw any taken with a 


fly of above a foot long: but of little ones, 


about the ſize of a ſmelt, you may take enougtr 
with the two flies abovementioned; 


FEBRUARY. 

1. The Little Red Brown, The dubbing 

of tais mnſt be ſomewhat blacker than that of 
ak month, and wrapt on with black filk. 

| 3: A 
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2. A Plain Hackle, or Palmer-Fiy; to be 
made bf Black Oftrich lier! warped, or tied 


hackle of a red cock over the whole. 
„The Leſſer Hackle; which is made with 


12 black body, a ſilver viſt over it, and a red 


feather,  -;, 

4. The Great Hachle. 
muſt be black, and wrapped with a red feather 
of a capon unt We ſometimes barb 
the hackle-feather all over; ſometimes barb 
it only a little; and ſometimes leave the whole 
length of the feather 'on the top, or the back 
of the fly, which makes it ſwim better, and 
by which large fiſh are killed. 


g. Gold Twiſt Hackle, Ribhed with gold 
wiſt, the body black, atid a red feather over 
he whole: Theſe hackles s are taken from nine 
o eleven in the morning, and from one to three 
n the afternoon, They do great execution, 
nd ſuit all waters, and any month th the 
ear. 

6. The Great Dun. This is made with 
ear 's hair of a dun colour, and thoſe wings 

f the feather of à mallard near his tail, This 
HG the beſt fly for this month; and is 
roductive of great ſport to the angler;- 


down to the dubbipg with red filk, and the 


The body of this 
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7. The great Blue Dun. The wings of the 
daik grey feather of a mallard : the dubbing 
of a b-a1*s hair next to the roots, mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of blue camblet. 

8. The Dark Brown, The wings of a grey 
drake's feather, and the dubbing of the brown 
hair from the flauk of a hrended cow. 

In the uſe of the above hackles, the angler 
witl-recolle&t that ſome of them ſuit one water, 
ani ſome another; and likewiſe pay a proper 
attention to the ſky ;' for their ſize and colour 
is to be altered accordingly. In clear water a 
fmall hackle is beſt, and in Pp -coloured wa- 
ter a larger. | 


5 MARCH. 


he ſame flies to be uſed in this month as 

iv the preceding; excluſtve of which we have, 
1. Phe Little Whirling Dun, which is made 
of ibe bottom of a ſquirie]'s tail, and the wing 
of the grey feather of a drake. 1 

2. The Bright Brown, made either of: the 
doun of a {paniel, or that of a cow's flank 
with a grey wing. | 

3. The Whitiſh Dun. Tue wings of thi 
are made of the grey feather of the mallard 
and the body of the roots of camel's hair. 
4. The T horn- Tree-Fly ; made of a perfe 
[et blac 
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black, intermixed with eight or. ten hairs of 
*Iſabella- coloured mohair. The body very 
ſmall, and the wings of a bright mallard's fea- 
ther. This fly is famous for its execution, 

The Blue Dun. "The dubbing for this 
fly conſiſts of the ſine blue hair combed from 
the neck of a greyhound, The wings ſhould 
be very white, and from the tenth to the twens 


ty-fourth of the month he is moſt certainly 
taken; [ 


* Sir John, Hawkins, in his notes on Walton's 
and Cotton's angling, has this remark on the Jan 
bella-coloured mohair. e Archduke Aibertus, 
e avhbo had married the Infanta 1/abella, daughter 
ap Philip the Second, King of Spain, ith 
„ avhon te had the. Lau Conntrics fu doe wry, in 
the year 1 Goa, having determined to lay ſiege 
© to Offend, then in the prſſtſſion of the heretics, 
& 'þis Pies Fg, mM attended him in that 
expedition, made a wow, that till it was taken 
& {ve <vould. never change her clothes. 
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6. The little Black Gnat: rhe dubbing ei- 
ther of the fur of a black water-dog, or the 
down of a young black water-coot ; the Wings 
made of the male . mallard, as white as 
can be procured: the body very ſmall, and 
the wings not to extend heyond it. 

7. Atter the middle of this month ofe the 


Bright Brown, which continues in ule till about 


the tenth of April. - The dubbing for it is to 
be had out of a ſkinner's lime-phs, of the 


Hair of an abortive calf, which will be turned 


to gold-colour by the ſtrength of the lime. 


The feather of a brown hen 1s beſt for the 


Wings. 
5 _ AprIL, 


The. hackles at flies in March are the ſame 
as thoſe in this month; but the browns muſt 


be lapped wit h red filk, and the duns with 


yellow. In this month are likewiſe taken. 
T. Lhe Small Bright Brown, which is made 
of {pariel's for, with a light grey wing. This 
is taken in clear u ater, 00 a bright vp, AT 
The Dark Brown ; the dubbing of the 
intermix-d with violet-coloured 
T he wing of the grey feather of a 


ſame colour. 
camblet. 
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3. From the ſixth to the tenth of this month 
uſe the Violet Fly, which is made of a dark 
violet ſtuff, with the wings of the dark feather 
of a mallard. 5 
4,” The Whirling Don. This 10 made of 
the down of a fox-cub, and ribbed about with 
yellow filk: the wings of the pale grey feather 
of a mallard. This fly is uſually taken at 
noon, from the twelfth of the month to the 
end of it, and occaſionally to the end of June. 
5. The Yellow-Dun, Dub with a ſmall 
quantity of pale yellow crewel, mixed with 
fox-cuab down from the tail, and warp with 
yellow : the wing of a paliſh ſtarling? s feather. 
Phis fly is taken from eight to eleven in the 
morning, and from two to five in the af- 
ternoon. It is a good fly for April and May. 
6. The Horſe-Fleſh-Fly, The duobing:of 
this is a blue mohair, with a pink-coloured ' 
and red tammy mixed; the wing light-coloured, 
and the head dark- brown. T his fly is taken 
through the month, and kills beſt from tuo 
hours before fun-ſet till night, 8 


1 1 


. Mar, 
This month Yo the following a are more fa- 


vourable to rhe fly-angler than all others in the 
year Fherefore we ſhall be very particular in 
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74 COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING, 
deſcribing the flies proper to be uſed ; anc 
fiiſt ſpeak of thoſe kinds that are leaſt ir 
_oſteem, _ 
1. The Turkey-Fly. The dubbing ravel{;. 
led out of ſome blue ſtuff, and lapped abouf, 
with yellow filk: the wings of the feather ori 
a grey mallard. | 
2. The great Hackle, or Palmer-Fly ; tt re 
body yellow, ribbed with gold twiſt; the wing 
of a mallard's feather, and the dubbing of thfar 
fur of a black ſpaniel. 
- The Light-Brown with a ſlender body 45 
the dubbing twirled upon ſmall red filk, auc 
raiſed with the point of a needle, that the rib . 
or rows of ſilk may appear through: the grey 
feather of a wallard forms the wings. 101 
The little Dun. The dubbing of a bear fun 
dun hair whirled upon, yellow filk ; the wingſiire 


* 
nl 


of the grey feather of the mallard. it 
6. The White Gnat. This is compoſed fg, 
a black head, and a pale wing. ell 


7. The Pcacock+Fly ; the body of the whiflad 
of a peacock's feather, xith a red head, anfelle 
the wings of the feather of a mallard. ft 

8. The Cow-Lady, a ſmall fly: the winghh,, 
of a red feather, or ſtripes of a red hackle off , 
a cock; the body of a peacock's feather, 3. 

9. The Cow-Durg Fly: the dubbing fear 
mixtur 
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d; anqnixture of light-brown and yellow, and the 


leaſt i ing the dark-grey feather of a mallard, 
It is to be remarked that all the hackles and 
g ravelYyics taken in April will be taken this month; 
d aboupnly the flies muſt be ſmaller, and the hackles 
ther opprighter. 5 Oe | 
1 We will now proceed to thoſe flies which 

ly ; tiSre moſt in eſteem this month, viz, 

e wing 1. The Dun-Cut. Dub with bear's-cub 
g of th ar, and a little yellow and green crewel; 
Prerp with yellow or green; a large dun wing, 
r body ind two horns at the head, made of the hair 
lk, 20&f a ſquirrel. This fly almoſt certainly kills, 
the rib] 2. The Artificial Green Drake. This comes 
he gren about, or ſoon after the twentieth of the 
10nth, and is taken at all hours till the end of 


a bear une in ſtony rivers. Obſerve the following 


e Wilgireftions to make it. Ou a large hook dub 
ith camel's hair, bright bear's hair, the ſoft 

poſed flown that is combed from a hog's briſtles, and 
Fellow camblet well intermixed ; the body long 

he whithhd ribbed about with green ſilk, or rather 
ad, anfellow filk waxed with green wax: the wiſks 
f the tail of the long hair of ſables, or fit- 
ie WiNBhhet; and the wings of the white-grey feather 
ackle off a mallard dyed yellow. | 
ner. 3. The Artificial Stone Fly. Make it of 
bbing fear's dun hair, with a little brown and yel- 
mixtuf G 2 | 12> law 
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low camblet well mixed, but diſpoſed in n ſuch 
a manner, that on the belly, and towards the 
tail underneath, the fly may be more yellow 
than on any other part. 
hairs of a black cat's beard on the top of the 
hook, in the arming, ſo as to be turned up 
when you warp on your dubbing, and to ſtand 
almoſt upright, Rib your fly with yellow filk; 
make the wings long and large, of the dark- 
grey feather of a mallard. 

4. The Black Fly. The body black, the 
whirl of an oſtrick feather, ribbed with Liver 
twiſt, and the hackle of a black cock over all 

this fly will kill, but is not to be mentioned 
with the two preceding, | 

5. The Little Yellow May-Fly. The 
ſhape of this is preciſely the ſame as the green 
drake, and of a remarkably bright yellow 
which is made of a bright yellow camblet 
and the wings of a white grey feather dyec 
yellow. 

6. The Camblet Fly. This is ſhaped 
like a, moth, and its wings are finely diaperec 
or watered. The artificial fly is made wit! 
dark brown ſhining camblet, ribbed over wit 
a very ſmall light green ſilk; the wings o 
the donble grey feather of a mallard, It! 
a killing fly for — bibs and likewiſe fc 
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Juxz. 

The green drake aud ftone-fly are taken 
till about the twenty- fourth of this month: 
and flies proper to the month are 

1. The Owl Fly, which is taken from the 
twelfth to the twenty-fourth of this month, 
late at night, Dub with the white of a wea- 
ſel's tail, and let the wing be white grey. 

2. The Barm Fly. Dub with the fur of a 
yellow dun cat, and the grey wings of a wild 
mallard's feather. 


3. The Purple Hackle, made with a purple 


body, whipt abont with a red capon's feather. 
4. The Gold-Twiſt Hackle, with a purple 
body, whipt about with a red capon's feather, 


5. Fleſh-Fly. For dubbing make uſe of 


a black ſpaniel's fur, and blue wool mixed; 


and let the wing be grey. 
6. The little Fleſh-Fly. Make the body 


of the whirl of a peacock's feather, and the 


wings of the grey feather of a drake. 
7. The Peacock Fly. The body and wing 
both made of the feather of the peacock. 
8. The Ant-Fly. Dub with brown and 
red camblets mixed, and let the wing be Wight 
grey. 
9. The Brown Gnat. Make the body very 
ſlender, with brown and violet camblet, well 


mixed, and the wing a whitiſh greys 10. 
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10. The Little Black Gnat, The dubbing 

black mohair, and the wing a lightiſh grey. 
11. The Green Graſshopper. The dyb- 

bing of a mixture of greenand yellow wool, 


Tibbed over with green filk, and over the Whole 


a red capon's feather. 
12. The Little Dun Graſshopper. The 
body made of a dun camblet, and very flen- 


der, with a dun hackle at the top. 


5 Jorv. 


During this month all the ſmall flies that 
are taken in June, yall be taken; aud like 
wiſe the follow in 


1. The Orange 1 0 Dub with orange - 


coloured wool, and make the wings of the 
feather from a blackbird's wing. 

2. The Little White Dun. The body 
ſhould be made of white mohair, and the 
wings of the blue feather of the heron. 

3. Tae Waſp-Fly, Make this of dark- 
brown dubbing, or elſe the fur of a black 
cat's tail, ribbed about with yellow ſilk; and 


the wings of the grey feather of a mallard, 


4. The Black Hackle. The body mutt be 

made of the whirl of a peacock's feather, and 
a black hackle feather on the top. There is 
like wiſe another without wings, made of a 
pexcock”s whith 6. 00 


be 


I wil 


lard's wing. 
3. The White-Hackle; the body compoſed 
of white mohair, and warped with a white | 
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5. The Black-Blue-Dun. The wings muſt 
be made of the feather of a blue pidgeon's 
wing, The dubbing is the fur of a black 


rabbit mixed with a little yellow. 


Avcvusr. 
In this month are taken the fame flies as in 


July; likewiſe 


1. A ſecond kind of Ant-Fly ; the RY 
bing of the darkeſt brown hair of a cow, 
approaching to black, with a dark wing, and 
ſome red warped in for the tag of his tail. 
This fly is almoſt certain to kill. 

2. The Fern-Fly ; the dubbing of the fur 
of a hare's neck, which reſembles fern in co- 
lour, with a darkifh grey feather of a mal- 
This fly is alſo a good killer. 


hackle feather, 


4. A Harry-Long-Legs. Made of lightiſh 


bear's hair, and a dunniſh hackle; and a few | 


hairs of light blue mohair, and a little fox- 
cub down; warp with light grey or pale blue 
ſilk, and make the head large. This fly is 
commonly taken in a cloudy, windy day, all 
the ſame browns and quns that are taken in 
the month of May, are likcwile taken in this 
mouth, SEPTEMBER» 
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the ſame flies are taken in September as in 
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SEPTEMBER, |» 

1. The Camel Brown; the dubbing 1 
out of the lime of 2 wall, "whipped about 
with red (ilk, and the wing made of a darkiſh 
grey mallard's feathers ? 

2. A Fly to which no name 1s given, but 


thus made; the black hair of a badger's ſkin, 


mixed with the yellow ſofteſt down of a ſand- 


ed hog. 


Excluſive of the 1 ee. all 


April. | 
oe 


The flies which ſerve for the wah of 
March, are likewiſe proper for that of Octo- 
2 


NovEM REER. 


The flies proper for November are the] 


ſame as thoſe which are taken in F ebruary. 


DECEMBER. 


Tt is not a very frequent cuſtom to angle 
with a Fly either in this month or in January ; 


but when the weather is very mild, it is ſome- 
times done. In this cafe, a brown, that 
looks red in the hand, and ye!lowiſh betwixt 
your eye 1 the fun, will both raife and Kill 

in N 


pulled 
about 
arkiſh 


1, but 
s Kin, 
b ſand- 


ed, all 


r as in 


nth of 
Octo- 


re thel 


lary. 


angle 
nuary; 
ſome 
bet wixt 
nd Kill 
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in a clear water, which is free from won 


broth. | 
It may be proper to remark, that among 
all the flies. abovementioned, none are fo pro- 


per to kill a number, even of the largeſt fiſh, 


as the DRAKE and SroxE-FLx. 

An ingenious writer on this ſubject ſays, 
“ The reader may depend on this Liſt of 
« Flies, and reſt aſſured, that with ſome or 
© other of this liſt of Flies, eſpecially with 
© the palmers or hackles, the great dun, 
* dark brown, early and late bright brown, 
« the black gnat, yellow dun, great whirling 


„ dun, dun cut, green and grey drake, cam- 


e blet fly, cow-dung fly, little ant-fly, badger- 
« fly, and fern- fly, he ſhall catch Trout, 
192 Grayling, Chub, and Dace, in any water 


„jn England or Wales ; always remembering 


« that in a ſtrange water, he firſt tries the 
e plain, gold, ſilver, 'and peacock hackle.”” 
Aſter the above liſt of CorTrox's FLIES, 
to which we bave made ſome few neceſſary 
alterations, it may be proper to give the fol- 
lowing CaTALoOGUE of FLits, as it is ſepa- 


rated inte three diviſions, under the titles of 


Mopurn CATALOGUE OF FLIES, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Modern Catalogue of Flies. 
55 Number J. 
| FeBrVAny. 
1, Pzacock's Hacks. Peacock's 8 
alone, or interchanged with oſtrich herl, 


warping red ſilk, red eock's hackle over all: 


it may be varied by a black cock's hackle and 
filver twiſt, Taken chiefly from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three 
in the afternoon. This and the ſeveral other 
hackles, deſcribed in the courſe of this work, 


being very tempting baits, ſhould always be 


kr tried when the angler comes to a ſtrange. 
river; and not changed till he has found out, 
and is certain, what en fly is upon the 
water. 


2. The Red-Fly; is made of a drake? 8 


Feather, and the body of a red hackle, and 


the red part of a ſquirrel's fur. He has four 
wings, which bs flat on his back. 


Marcn. l 
. dis Dun. Dub with the roots 


of a fox's tail: warp with the pale yellow 


vlk-; 


feather. 
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filk ; wing of the pale part of a ſtarling's 
feather. 
Violet Dun, and Blue Dun, is to be found 
on almoſt every river : it varies much in its 
colour, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
In March and September it is called, and 
that very properly, the Violet Dun, for it 


has often that hue ; and therefore it 1s uſual 
to mix the blue violet crewel with the fox- cub 


down, In April it aſſumes a pale aſh-colour, 
and in May is of a beautiful lemon-colour, 
both body and wings. In June and July it is 
blue-black, and from July it inſenſibly varies 
tilhit becomes of its primitive colour, violet 
dun, which it never fails to do by Septemher. 

2. Green Peacock Hackle. Greeniſh her! 
of a peacock: warping green filk, a black 
hackle over all, Taken trom eight to eleven 
in the morning. | 3 

3. Dark Brown. Dub with the hair of a 
dark, brown ſpaniel or calf, that looks ruddy 
hy being expoſed to wind and weather; warp 
with ruddy or chocolate-coigured ſilk. The 
wing of the darkiſh part of a ſtarling's quill- 
Taken chiefly from nine to eleven 
in the morning. The ſame fly is taken in 
Seren. . | 


This fly, which is alſo called the 
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„ . 

1. Blue-Dun. Dub with the fur of A 
water-rat, and warp with aſh-colour: the wing 
Morning and afternoon, 
2. Pearl-colour, or Heron- Dun. Dub with 
the yellowiſh or aſh-cgloured herl of a heron ; 
warp with aſh-coloured ſilk: wing from the 
ſhort feather of à heron, or from a Coot's 

ving, of an aſh cglour, 

3. Spider-Fly, comes about the middle of 
April, it the Spring be fayourable,.. The 
wings are made of a woodeock's feather, that 
lies under the hut-end of the wing; the body 
of a lead-coloured ſilk, with a black cack's 
| hackle wrapped twice or thrice round. The 
ſhape of the body the ſame as that of the ant- 
fy. In hright and warm days this fly ap- 

ears, and comes out of beds of gravel by 
the water ſide, where, in ſuch weather as 


. abovementioned, they may be found in cluſters 
from the middle to the latter end of the} 
month. | 
4. Cow-Dung Fly, comes on about the! 
| middle of March, and continues till the latter 
end of April; 


but it is not te be fiſhed with 


unleſs it be a cold windy day, The wings 
ſhould be made of the blue feather of a ht 
Fipped with u yellow 3 to lie flat: make th: Cam 

Cl bod, 
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latter 
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e the Camblet- Fly, Alder-Fly, ee Fly, or Baſ-- 
| H 
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body of a lemon- coloured mohair, with a 
The whole en 


yellow feather about it. 
look like the 221 horſe ant- _ 


4 4 N Ws; «3 
T's The Oak Fly. Some call this the Aſh- 
Fly, and the others the Cannon-Fly. The 
head of which is large, of an aſh-celour ; the 


upper part of the hody greyiſh, with two or 
three hairs of bright-brown mixt, and a very 


little blue, and ſometimes a hair or two of 


light green; the tail part is greyiſh mixt with 
orange: the wing of a mottled brown feather 
of a woodcock, partridge, or brown hen; 
the hook No. 8 or 9. This is the fly which 
is ſeen ſo frequently in April, May, and June, 
on the body of the aſh, oak, willow, or thorns, 
growing near the water, landing with its head 
downwards ; it is an excellent fly, but dith- 


cult to imitate, being of many colours, un- 
equally mixed. 


It takes chiefly in the moru- 
ing z it does not ſeem to come from any cadis; 


for it never drops in great numbers on the 


water; and the wings are ſhort, and he flat 


on the back, like the blue- bottle; or lar ge 
fleſlu-fly. : 


2. The Orange- F den Sage Brown, 
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tard Cadis. Dub with dark-brown camel's 
hair, or calf's hair that ſhines, or barge-ſail ; 


warp with deep orange ; black hackle under 


the wing. The wing of a darkiſh feather of 
a mallard or ſtarling. Chiefly taken of a 
morning before the green-drake comes up 
the water. 

3. Silver-Twiſt-Hackle. Dub with the herl 
of an oſtrich feather; warp with dark green, 
ſilver-twiſt, and black cock's hackle over all. 


Taken from nine till eleven, Particularly on 


a ſhowery day, _ 

4. Light-Flaming, or Spring - Brouu. Dub 
with light brown of a calf; warp with orange 
colour; wing of a pale grey mallard's fea- 
ther. This is a good fly, and taken chiefly 
before ſun-ſet in a warm evening. 

Sooty-Dun. Dub with black ſpaniel!'s 
fur, or the herl of an oftrich ; warp with 
green; wing, the dark part of a land- rail o 
coot. Taken beſt in a ſhowery day, anc 


| likewiſe in the months of April and June. 


6. The Yellow Miller, or Owl-Fly. The 
body of a yellow marten's fur, or oftrich her 
dyed buft-colour : wing of the ruddy feathe 
of a young peacock's wing, or pale brow 
chicken, Taken from two till four in th 


morning, and from ſan- let till den ah night. 
| | - Deat 
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7. Death-Drake. The body, one herl of 
black oftrich, and two of peacock ; ſilver- 
twiſt, black hackle : wing of the dark feather 
of a mallard, of a copper colour, Taken 
chiefly in an evening, when the May-Fly i is 
almoſt gone. | 

8. Huzzard, - Dub with pale lemon-co- 
loured mohair, or oftrich feather dyed yellow : 
warp with yellow ; gold twiſt and yellow 
hackle over all, Wing of a very pale mal- 
lard's feather dyed of a lemon-colour, the 
wings large, and longer than the body, lying 
flat on the back. Taken in a bluſtering day, 
before the May - Fly comes in. This fly is 
little known, but the moſt beautiful of its 
ſpecies that frequent the water. It is larger 
than the green-drake, of a beautiful lemon- 
colour, both body and wings, which are four 
in number, and lie cloſe to its back. It is to 


be met with but in few rivers, and is deemed 


a great ouriolity ; and in thoſe rivers that 
produce them, they appear in great numbers 
about the latter end of April ; at which time, 
and afterwards, the Trouts riſe at them 
very eagerly: doubtleſs this is a true water- 
fly: it is ſuppoſed to be prod uced from very- 
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1. Cadis-Fly, which proceeds from the 
eod-bait, begins with June, and is a large fly, 
having four wings of a pale yellow, and like- 


wite a body of pale yellow, ridbed with brown, 


The wings are made of a yellow hen's fea- 
ther: the body of a buff. coloured yellow fur, 
ribbed with dark brown filk, and à yellow 
hackle three times round, "Theſe flies are 
not all gone till the end of the firſt week in 
July; and are to be fiſhed with at the clearing 
of the water, after it has been diſcoloured 
when no other fly will do ſo well, While in 
the ſtate of a grub, it is an admirable. bait for 
fiſhing at the bottom. 

2. Sky-Coloured- Blue-Fly, begins and ends 
with the month of June, It appears only in 
the evening of a very hot day. It is made of 
the feather of a light blue hen, with a yel- 
lowiſh gloſs: the body is made of a light blue 
fur, mixed with a bright yellow, with ſilver 
grizzled hackle over it. It may be uſed till 
the middle of July. 

3. Orle-Fly, comes 1 to the beginning, 
and continues till the end of June, and is the 
beſt fly to fiſh with after the May-Flies are 
gone. The wings of this fly are made of a 


dark grizzled cock. s hackle ; the hody of a 


peacock's 


morning till four in the afternoon, 
time the fiſh decline the Orle- fly, and bite at 
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peacock's heil, with very dark. red-filk. , It 


has four wings, which ſhould he flat on the 


back as it ſwims down the water. This fly 
is to be fiſhed with in the warmeſt weather 
and may he ſucceſsfully uſed from ten in the 
at which 


the ſky-coloured blue ite nnongie 


JvLy. 


1. Piſmire. The body ſome few reeves of 
a cock pheaſant's tail feather, or ruddy barge- 
ſail, or brown carpet, or old bear's hair to- 
wards the roots, tanned with the weather: 
one peacock's herl may be twiſted with it: 
warp with ruddy filk : wing the light part of 


a ſtarling's feather left longer than the body. 


This is a killing fly after an emmet-flight, 
but not before. | 
2. Willow-Cricket, - or ſmall Peacock Fly. 
A herl of green peacock's s feather ; warp with 
green fſilx: wing, of a ſtarlings feather longer 
than the body. A morning Ay, eſpecially for 


grayling, in rapid rivers. 


3. Middling Brown. Made of calf's hair, 


twiſted upon pale yellow fill, for the filk tos 
wing of a mallard”s feather. 
| H 3 1b 
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4. Dark-Brown, Warp with red ſilk, with 
a deep orange tag at the tail: wing, of a mal» 
lard's feather. 


Avcusr. 
Throvgh this month the Piſmire is uſed ; 


as likewiſe all the other flies of the month of 
July. 


SEPTEMBBR. 


. Fetid Light Brown, The body of 
light calf or cow's hair, or ſeal's fur dyed of 
the colour : warp with ruddy or orange-co- 


loured ſilk: wing, of a ruddy brown chicken, 


large and long. This fly is much upon 
Hackney river, and is much ruddier there 
than elſewhere. A killing fly 1 in the mornings 


_- — ¼— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Modern Catalogue of Flies 
Number II. 8 


JANUARY. 


rabbet's ſcut ; black of a hare's ſcut: greeniſh 
peacock's herl : warp with brown filk : wing, 
the light part of a Sennen s feather, 

' 2, Black 


1. Danx-BLvu HzxL. The body, black 


75 3 
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2. Black Hackle. Body, pale yellow ſilk, 
with a black cock's hackle turned about 
It, 
3- Dun Hackle. Body, Gon- ebe ee ſilk, 
with a dun cock's hackle. 
4+ Spring Black. Black wool of a ſheep's 
face, with or without a greemſh peacock's 
Herl: warp with brown ſilk: wing, the grey 
feather of a mallard, | 
5. Second Spring Black. Body, the very 
blackeſt part of the darkeſt hare's ſcut you 


can procure, with or without a greeniſh pea- 


cock's herl: warp with aſh-coltoured filk; 
wing, of a fieldfare's feather. This and the 
other ſpring-black are taken beſt in bright 


| weather. 


 Feprvany:. 
The flies directed to be uſed in January, 
are likewiſe proper {or uſe in this month. 


Mark en, 


In this month the ſame flies are uſed as in 
January and February, and likewiſe the fol- 
lowing : 

1, The Turkey, or March- Fly, Body, 
brown foal's hair; tops of the wings of a 


Woodcock, ſomes ruddy, others grey, well 


mixed 
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mixed together: warp with pink and yellow, 
or pink and light- coloured brown ſilk, twiſted 


pheaſant, 


2 * 
Aer eee: e 
90 r 


together: wing, of the feather of a cock phea- 
ſant. 
much celebrated in Wales. 

2. The Brown Fly, or Dun Drake. T his 
fly begins to come down about the middle of 


March, and continues till the middle of April. 


It is made of the feather of a partridge or 
the body of a partridge? s hackle, 
with the fur of a hare under it, ribbed with 
yellow ſilk. This fly is taken An eleven 


till two or three o clock. 1 


APRIL. 


1. Dun. Body, dunniſh filmert, or mar- 
teu's fur; Indian fox-dun; light dun fox c ub; 
coarſe bair of the Kamp of a ſquirrel's tail, 
of a brightiſh brown, or à yellowiſh cad; 
warp with yellow ſilk; wing, of a light field- 
fare's feather. 


2. Pale, or Sky-blue Watchet. It is a 


ſmall fly, and appears on the water on a cold 


day. The body, fur of a water- rat, black 
part of a hare's ſcut, the pale roots cut off; 
a very little brown bears hair; warp with pale 


brown, or orange-coleured ſilk: ming of a 
hen blackbird. 15 


— 


3. Light 


This is thought, to be the cob- fly, ſo | 
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. Light Blue. Body, light fox-cub fur; 
2 litle light foal's hair; a little ſquirrePs fur 
that is light coloured; all theſe well mixed 
together; warp with yellow fllk : wing, of a 
light fieldfare*s feather. 

4. Plain Hackle. Body, black oſtrich Keely 
with red or black cock's hackle over it; and 1 in 
hot weather add gold twiſt. 

5. Red Hackle. Body, red filk and gold 


twiſt, and a red cock's hackle till June. Af 


ter wairds uſe orange-ſilk. for the body. This 


is deemed an excellent fly; but it is to be 
obſerved that it is more properly the orange- 


fly. Its colour is like that of a Seville orange. 
Wings may be added, either of a hen or 
chicken, of an orange or ruddy caſt; 
dull dark wing, of che ſofteſt feather of a 
rook's wing. It has four wings, two next 
the body, of a very dark grey colour, and 


two ſerving as a caſe over them, ſometimes of - 


a dirty blackiſh N and ſometimes of au 
orange colour. 

6. Yellow Watcheti Wy, water-rat's fur, 
the. blackeſt part of a hare's Iſcut; greeviſh 
yellow crewel for feet; warp with green filk : 


wing, the lighteſt paft of a blackbird's feather. 


7. Black Caterpillar Fly. This comes 


nancy the middle of April; and eee till 


the 


or 
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Wings, of a Jay's fea⸗ 
ther, one part blue, and the other part black: 
body, of a feather out of the top of a plover, 
The body of this 
fly is of a fine ſhag like velvet, which the 
plover's feather makes admirably well, To 
be fiſhed with in warmer days, when it is alſo 
windy and cloudy; tor then the flies grow 
weak for want of the ſun, and tall, .in great 


the middle of May, 


with a dark hackle over it. 
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numbers, on the water. 


8. Sand-Fly. Body, dark brown foal's 
hair, a little blue ſquirrel's fur, and the whitiſh 
yellow of the ſame ; warp with yellow filk : 
wing, the light part of a fieldfare's feather. 

Green Tail, Body, dark part of a hare's 

ſcut, and darkeſt blue fur of an old fox: light 
part of a ſquirrel's tail, and a hair or two of 
the coarſe browniſh part of it for feet; warp 
with aſh-coloured ſilk: wing of a hen phea- 
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10. Knotted Grey 


Body, darkeſt 


part of a hare's ſcut, dark brown foal's hair, 
dark fur of the black of an old fox; warp with 
grey ſilk: wing the blue feather of a OE. 


The above flies may be uſed in this month? 


and likewiſe the following: 


1. Little 
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1. Little Tron Blue Fly, This begins and 
ends with May; and they come in great num- 
bers in cold or ſtormy days. The wing of 
this fly is made of a cormorant's feather that 
lies under the wing, in the ſame form as thoſe 
of a gooſe: the body is made with the fur of 
a mole, or rather a water-rat's fur, ribbed 
with yellow ſilk, and a grizzle hackle wrap- 


| ped twice or thrice round, The wings ſhould 
ſtand vpright, with a little forked tail. This 


fly is eagerly taken by the grayling. 

2. Yellow Sally Fly; appears from the 
middle of May to the beginning of June. 
The wings are made of a yellow cock's 
hackle : it has four wings which lie flat, the 


body is made with yellow dubbing, mixed 


with dark brown fur, and a yellow hackle 
round it. 

3. The Shorn-Fly comes in the middle of 
May, and continnes about a month, and 1s 


trequently found in the mowing of graſs: it | 


has a huſky wing of a dark brown colour, 
with fine clear blue wings underneath. It 1s 
a very killing fly till the May-fly comes in, 
though hitherto but little noticed by anglers. 


The wings of this fly are made of a Jay's 


feather, taken out of the wing, mixed with a 
little black and blue; and the body is made 
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of a fleſh-coloured. filk with a red hackle over 


it. When the water is in order, this fly 1s 2 


certain killer. 
4. Blue Herl, Body, fox's fur, dark part 


of a hare's ſcut, greeniſh herl of a peacock, (if 


the weather is warm for the ſeaſon, otherwiſe 
little or none of the greeniſh herl;) warp with 


brown lilk : wing, of a ftarling's feather. - 


c. Dun, Body, dunniſh blue fur of an 
old fox, mixed with pale yellow, the ends of 
the hairs of an old fox almoſt red; ſomecoarſe 
hairs taken out of the tail, or-bruſh ; warp 
with yellow : wing, ſtarling* s feather. | 

6. Black Herl. Body, black heil of an 
oſtrich, and ruddy herl of a peacock, twiſted 
together ; warp with brown filk : wing, re 
light feather of a fieldfare. 

7. Peacock Hackle, Body, peacock's — 
herl; red cock's hackle; warp with red ſilk. 

8. Pewit, or Lapwing's Topping. Body, 
peacock's bert, and that of a lapwing's crown 
teather, twiſted together; warp with red filk : 
wing, the red feather of a partridge's tail, 

9. Orange Brown. Body, orange-coloured 
wool, with bright brown bear's hair mixed; 


warp with orange ſilk; wing, of a er 8 


feather. 
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ro. Light Blue. Body, light fur of an old 
fox, mixed with yellow pale crewel; warp 
with pale yellow filk : wing light feather of a 
ay. 
1 11. Red Herl. Body, two herls 4 a pea» 
cock, twiſted together: warp with ruddy filk ; 


wing, the red feather of a partridge's tail, 


12. Stone Gnat. Body, the roots of the 
darkeſt part of a hare's ſcut, the top or ends 
being cut off; warp with aſh-coloured blk; : 
dis a blackbird's feather. 


Juxx. 


black herl, red herl. dun, ſtone-gnat, light- 
blue, orange - brown, peacock - backle, and 
pewit's topping, They will likewiſe take 
the following : . 

1. The Whitteriſh. Body, the root-end 
of the white part of a hare's ſcut ; 
grey foal's hair, or camel's hair, towards the 
tail, the dark part of a hare's {cut with ſome 
brown hairs mixed : peacock's herl for the 
head; warp with white ilk : wing, the fea- 
ther of a ſca-mew, 


2. Light-Grey. Body, fur of the inner 


| part of a rabbit's 11 the aten of the dark 


, park 


Through this month the fiſh will take the: 
following flies of the laſt month: viz. the 


light- | 
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part of a hare's ſcut: warp with aſh-coloured 
ſilk ; wings, light grey mallard's feather. 


3. Brown Night-Fly, is made of the brown 
feather of a hen, and the body of the ſameſ 


colour, This 1s properly a moth, which flies 
by night only; and is to be died in a dark 
gloomy night after a warm day. In this fiſh 
ing uſe a line about a yard longer than the 
rod, and put a couple of maggots at the point 


of the hook, which will be of great advantage 


to the ſmelling part. It will take fiſh both in 
ſtreams and ſtanding waters, and you may here 
riſe in as much perfection as if you were fiſh- 
ing by day. They will continue to bite till 
day-break, if the night be gloomy and cloudy; 
but if it be a moon-ſhining or ſtar-light night, 


they will not ſtir at theſe flies, any more tha 
they will at the day-flies in a bright day. 
White Night-Fly. This fly is, in m 
opinion, preferable to the former. It is mad 
of the white owl's feather; on account of th 
ſoſtneſs of it, upon a middle-ſized worm hook 
the body of the ſame colour as the wings, an 
as big as a very large wheat-ſtraw. It is i 
perfection about the latter end of May, an 
continues to the latter end of June; and 1 
the natural fly be on the water during th 
night, the fiſh will not jail t0 bite at your ar 
titicial ON. | Jv oN 
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JuLy, 

The following flies, which are uſed in May 
and June, are likewiſe proper for uſe this 
month, viz. The peacock-hackle, black-herl, 
pewit's topping, and red-herl, The whit 
teriſh and light-grey of laſt month may like- 
wiſe be uſed; to which add 
„ The Brown, which is thus made: body, 
hair of a very light brown or reddiſh calf or 
ſpaniel, and light bear's hair mixed; warp 
with pale orange : wing, the feather of aland- 
rail, 
2. Red Spinner; begins with July, and 
ends about the middle of the month, and is 


uſeful only in the evenings of ſultry days. 


The body is made of gold-twiff, with a red 


hackle over it: wing, of a grey drake's fea- 


ther, lightly tinged with a yellow gloſs. 
Large Black Ant-Fly. Body, of an 
oſtrich's black feather, and a black cock's 
| hackle wrapped twice round under the wing. 
Wing, of the lighteſt ſky-coloured blue fea-, 
ther that can be procured, and of the greateſt 
glofs: this fly is made in the ſame form as the 
following, 
4. Large Red Ant- Fly. This, as well 
as the preceding, comes in bout the 
middle of June, if the weather be hot, and 
1 both 
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both continue for a week or nine days. Take 
notice that theſe two Ant- flies that come firſt, 
are the large horſe ants. The wings of this 
red- fly are made of a feather out of the wing 
of a ftarling, of a duſky colour: the body of 
a hog's down, dyed of an amber colour. It 
muſt be made very large at the tail, and ſmall 
towards the wing; with a red cock's hackle 
wrapped twice round under the butt-end of 
the wing. 

Blue Gnat; begins with July, and is a 
good killer when the water is low and fine. 
The wings to be made of a light blue cock's 
hackle ; 
ed with ſome yellow. 
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6, Welſhman's Button, or Hazle-Fly. It 


takes its name from its ſhape, which is as round 
as a button, It comes in towards the,end of 
the month, and has an outer huſky wing, and 
a {mall blue one under it. Theſe flies are 
fonnd on hazle trees and fern buſhes, and drop 
as ſoon as the buſhes are touched. The body 
is made of the dark part of camel's hair, and 
the wing of the dark NT: feather of a phea- 


fant, 


Aber 


The peacock hackle, black berl, pevrit's- 
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the body, the blue fur of a fox, mix: 
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topping, aud red-herl, which are uſed in May, 
are ikewiſe proper for this month; in Which 
alfo are taken, 


1. The Brown Ant Fly. Body, bright | 


brown«bear's hair, much wezther-beaten, "hh 


moſt of an orange-colour towards the tail, and 


therefore a few. hairs of a light-brown or 
flame-coloured. calf, or ſpaniel's hair, to be 
added in the tall. part. Warp with orange 
coloured ſilæ: wing, the light feather of a 
fieldfare or ſtarling. 

2. Black Ant-Fly. Body, darkeſt part of 
hair's ſcut, and dark brown wool, or ſheep's 


raffet, equally mixed, and one ſingle ruddy 
herl of a peacock, all twiſted togecher; warp 
with copper coloured ſilk: wing, a fieldfare's 


feather. 

3. Grey-Fly. 
mixed with the dark part of a hare's ſcut: 
warp with grey filk : wing, of a hen - pheaſant's 
teather. 


4. Little Red 5 Black Ant-Flies, Theſe 


come down the beginning of Auguſt, and are 
ſeen on the water from one to four nathe after-- 


goon. They are made of the ſame materials 


and of the ſame ſhape as che large ones are; 


155 Little 


but are only a ut half the ſize, 
moe, | ATE. 


1 light grey foal's hair, 
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5. Little Whirling-Blue. This comes down 
the beginning of the month, and continues 
about a fortnight. The wings are made of 
the blue feather of a ſea-gull; and the body of 
the red part of à ſquirrel's fur, ribbed with 
yellow, and a red hackle over it. This fly is 
to be uſed in the evenings of very warm days, 

6. Little Pale-Blue. This comes down the 
beginning of Auguſt, and continues till the 
middle of September. It is greatly admired 


by the Grayling, which is now in ſeaſon, and 
affords great diverſion to the angler. The wings 


of this fly are made of the blue feather of a 
ſez-ſwallow : the body of the blueſt part of a 
fox's fur, with a very little yellow mohair mixed 
with it, ribbed with a ſtraw-coloured ſilk, and 
a fine plain blue hackle over it. This fly con- 
tinues till the w illow- fly comes, and afterwards 
till the weather grows cold. | 

7. Willow-Fiy, This comes about the 
middle of the month, and continues till the 
dun- blue eomes again. It has four wings, 


which. lie flat on the back; the belly is of a 


dirty yellow, and the back of a dark brown. 
The wings are made of a dun cock's hackle a 
little freckled; the body of a ſquirre!'s fur, 
ribbed with yellow filk, and covered tightly 
with tha ame coloured hackle as the wings. 
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This fly is chiefly to be uſed in cold and ſtormy 
days; but in warm gloomy weather you mult 
fiſh with the pale-blue, and theſe two flies laſt 
till the ſeaſon for fly-fiſhing is at an end, 


— 


CHAP, XXIII. 
Modern Catalogue of Flics, 
Number III. 


FEBRUARY. 

1. PRIME-DUN. Wings, of the feather 
got from the quill of a ſtarling's wing; dub- 
bing, of the down of a fox-cub, warped with 
aſh-coloured ſilk. This fly is made very ſmall; 
but there is another made of the ſame dubbing, 
conſiderably larger, 


 ManRncu. 


In this month the flies proper to February | 
are likewiſe taken, as well as the following. 


1. Palm-Fly, Dubbing, of the hair of a 
brown ſpaniel, from the outſide of the ear; 
and a little ſea-green wool mixed, warped with 
brown coloured filk : wings of the quill-feather 
of a ſtarling. 


25 Green Duhbiog, of the brown 


hair of a ſpaniel, got on the outſide of the ear, 
but 
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but alittle in the end of the tail; muſt be all of 
ſea-green wool without. mixture: : wings, as the 
preceding fy. : 

3. Moorith Brown. Dubbing of the wool 
of a black ſheep; warped with red filk ; wings, 
of the feather got from a partridge's wing. 


| „ APRIL. - 

1. Bright-Bear. Dubbing, of bright bear's 
hair; warped with ſad cloth-coloured {ilk : 
wings, of the quill-feather of a ſtarling. Some 
perſons dub the body with yellow ſilk, which 
is the preferable method. 

2. Yellow-Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, 
and aſh-coloured fox-cub down mixed together, 
dubbed with yellow filk : wings, of the fea- 
ther of a ſtarling's quill. Others dub it with 
dun bear, s hair, and the yellow fur got from 
a marten's ſkin, mixed together, and with yel- 
low filk : wings, of a Ring s quill-feather. 

You may likewiſe make two other flies, their 
bodies dubbed as the la; but in the one mingle 
fanded hog's down; and in the other, black 
hog's down: wings, of a ſtarling's quill fea- 
ther: and there is alſo taken an excellent fly, 
made of dun bear's hair, yellow marten's fur, 


ſanded hog's down, and black hog's down, all 


mixed in equal Proportions; warped with yel- 
low 


COMPLETE ART OF ANGLING;! 
low filk ; wings, of the feather of a ſtarling's 
quill, The abovementioned flies for April are 
very good, and will be taken all the "GA and 
ſummer. 


My. 
1. Fern-Bud. 
the natural one is very good to dib with: it has 
a ſhort thick body, of a very dull greeniſh 
colour, and two pair of wings, of which the 
uppermoſt are hard, and {ometimes taken off; 
but the undermoſt diaphonous. 
with the herl of a peacock, and very ſad green 
ſitk : wings of the feather of a fieldfare's quill, 
got out of the wing. 
2. Knop-Fly. Dubbing, of the down of 
an otter-cub, and the herl of a peacock ; warp: d 


they; of a mallard. 

3. Yellow May-Fly. Dubbing, of 5 
wool, mixed with yellow fur ot à marten; 
warped with yellow ſilk: wings, of the wee 


ecloured feather of a throſtle. 

4. Little Dun. Dubbing of an otter's fur j 
warped with aſh- coloured ſilk: wings, of the 
quill-feather of a ſtarling. 

5. Thorn-Fly. Dubbing of black lamb's 


vool; warped with black ſilk: wing. of 1 
l enn vey feather of a mallarxe. 


105 


This fly is fed on fern; and 


It is 1 | 


with black filk : wings, of the Van, grey fea- 


* 
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It is to be remarked, that wherever the fea- 
thers of mallards are directed to be uſed for 


wings, thoſe of the wild, and not of the tame 
mallard, are intended. 


5 Jux. 

1. Mackeril. Dubbing, of light brown 
came:'s hair; warped with black filk : wings, 
of the feather of a red cock. 

2. Sand-Fly, Dubbing, of the 8 gotten 
off the flank of a black ſheep, warped with 
black filk : wings, of the ſad-coloured feather 
of a throſtle-quill. Some perſons make the 
body of” the feather of a heron's neck. 

3. Purple-Fly. Dubbing, of purple wool, 
and a little bear's hair mixed; ſometimes no 
bear's hair at all: wings, of the eſuill-feather 
of a ſtarling; warped with purple ſilk. 

4. Black Midge, or Gnat. Dubbing, of the 
down of a mole; warped with black filk; 
wings, of a light grey feather of a ſtarling. 

Grey Midge, or Gnat. Dubbing, of 


the dawn of a fad grey cat, or ſad grey camel's 
hair; warped with 12 ee ſilk; wings, 
of the grey feather of a mallard, 


5 ! © 
Blue-Dun. Dubbing, of the down of 


water-moufe, and the bluiſh dun of an old fox 
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mixed together; warped with {ad aſh- coloured 
filk : wings, of the quill-feather of a ſtarling. 


AVUGUSTe 

t. The Piſmire Fly. Dubbing, of a bright 
brown bear's hair, warped with red ſilk ; wings, 
of the ſaddeſt-coloured quill-feather of a ſtar- 
ling. This is deemed a good fly. | 

2. Buſs Brown, Dubbing, of the light- 
brown hair of a cur; the head black: wings, 
of the festher of a red hen; warped with 
orange-coloured ſilk. 

3- Hezrth-Fly, Dubbing, of the wool a 
an old black ſheep, with ſome grey bairs in it, 
for the body and head: wings, of a light 
ſtarling's quill-feather, warped with black tiik, 

| SEPTEMBER. 

Little Blue-Dun. Dubbing, of the down 
of a mouſe, for body and head; 


105 


warped with. 


14d aſh- coloured ſilk: wings, of the quill-fea- | 


ther of a ſad-coloured ſtarling. 


e S&4V.:. 

A Receipt for making Broth of Perch, Roach, 
Dace, Gudgeons, Bleak, or Minnews. 
THIS Broth is extremely nouriſhing, and 

far preferable to any other kind, made either 

from meat or eels. You muſt proportion the 
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number of fiſh you make uſe of for this pur. 
pole, to their ze and the quantity of brot 
you de ſi gu io prepare from them: I common 
uſe two or three dozen of the Perch, and-eigh 
to ten dozen of the leſſer fiſh. Having cut o 
the heads of your fiſh, gutted, and carefully 
cleanſed them from the gail, put them into a 
earthen pipkin or a tin ſaucepan (copper ho 
well tinned ſoever, wil give the broth a bad 
avour) and cover them with water to th 
height of hall an inch, if your broth is re- 
quired to be very ſtrong, otherwiſe to the height 
of an inch. Ade of onions, parſley and cellary, 
of all or either, ſuch quantities as ſhall be ſuitable 
to your palate, and ſeaſon the whole with pep- 
per and fait, Simmer your fiſh over a gentle 
fre, till they fall to pieces, and when you 
think that the broth is nearly ready, ſtir in 
large lump of good frefh butter, well floured; 
and when the butter is wholly diſſolved you 
may ſend your broth to table, having firſt 
{trained: it from the bones: it may be eaten 
with bread, either toaſted or plain, according 
to your fincy: If you would chuſe to eat the 
fifly with the broth, you wuſt leflen the quan- 
tlity of water, and boil them no longer when 
once they begin to crack: the proper ſauce to 
chem is melted butter and parſley. Os 
VF 
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